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PEABODY’S MODERN FOUNDERS 


We print below the roster of those teachers of Peabody who have 
died in service on the institution’s present campus. 

This is intended as no melancholy reminder of the casualties that 
mark the intensity of life at Peabody. It is a muster roll of our 
honored dead whose creative hands have touched all of our culture, 
who though dead yet live in schoolrooms brightened by their thought 
and good will. 

We call the roll, and to each name response is made by a colleague 
and a friend. 





WILLIAM KNOX TATE 
(1914—Feb. 7, 1917) * 





“The first requisite to prosperity is to improve our common school 
system.”—William Knox Tate 


William Knox Tate was one of those rare souls who succeed in mak- 
ing effective progress toward the achievement of a great vision. The 
practical man tends to become the servant of the expedient, and the 
man of vision tends to become the dreamer of idle dreams. Tate was 
able to make expediency the servant of a goal: he did expedient 
things, practical things only as they contributed to the attainment of 
things that a lofty vision had shown to be desirable. 

The vision was one never new, yet always new. It included prosper- 
ity, material prosperity, but only as a contributing factor to a greater 
prosperity of life more full and more abundant. Plato tried to ex- 
press that vision in his Republic. Throughout the ages men have 
caught the spark of that great fire, and some have succeeded in making 
it warm humanity. Among modern men Rousseau, Froebel, and Pes- 
talozzi have been its exponents. John Frederick Oberlin made it work 
in Alsace. Horace Mann furthered its practical achievement. It is 
the heart of Dewey’s philosophy and of Harper’s experiments and 
demonstrations in education. 








* The first date indicates the year in which he joined the Peabody staff; the 
second date his death. 
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Every act of Tate’s life was a working part of this practical dream- 
ing. And what a life that was! He was born near Tate Springs, Ten- 
nessee, September 8, 1870. His family moved to Arkansas when he 
was three years old. His early success as a student gave promise of 
great things to come. Teaching small schools in Arkansas to help 
earn his way through high school and college was a part of his train- 
ing, and as successfully achieved as high marks in class work. The 
winning of a scholarship at Peabody was due to sheer merit and must 
have been part of a providential plan. He received his A.B. degree 
from Peabody in 1892. Years of patient and successful work at Tyler, 
Texas, followed, where he left a record which in itself constitutes a 
worthy memorial. From Texas he was called to South Carolina where 
he was for some years principal of the Memminger Normal and edu- 
cational supervisor of the public schools of Charleston. When the 
position of state supervisor of rural schools was created manifest des- 
tiny made him that supervisor, and at the same time professor of edu- 
cation in the University. In all of these places he proved that worthy 
things may be done in public schools, even when school situations 
are far from ideal. He also proved that unsatisfactory conditions do 
not have to stay that way. 

The reopening of George Peabody College for Teachers gave him 
an opportunity to return to his alma mater as professor of rural edu- 
cation. With Peabody as a base of operations he made his influence 
felt throughout the South. : 

Always he worked with people, and whatever his position that 
position became one of the most important and significant positions in 
the region. He was the friend and confidant of statesmen and of 
the humble and illiterate. He served as member and chair- 
man of countless committees and boards, always doing more than his 
share of the work and providing inspiration and thoughtful leader- 
ship. There is no good movement in education even to this day in 
which his influence is not manifest. He left big footprints on school 
grounds and high ideals in human hearts throughout Dixie. 

His life was his message. Education can develop integrity of char- 
acter; character that consists of welldoing much more than of just 
being good. Teachers can be prepared to teach schools that develop 
this practical kind of character, and so make for the real prosperity of 
individuals, of communities, of states, of the nation, and of the world. 
Such teachers and such teaching constitute the hope of the imperfect 
world that is for the more glorious world that is to be. 

This message Tate lived, preached, taught, and wrote about. He 
put the impress of this practical ideal upon the South and the Nation. 
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A double portion of that lofty spirit he left at Peabody College, where 
he did so much to shape the development of the reorganization of that 
institution. 

Tate’s death in 1917 cut short his living advocacy of this old yet ever 
new doctrine. But the seed was well sown. His colleagues and stu- 
dents are passing on the goodly heritage, a worthy memorial for a 
great life greatly lived. 


NorRMAN FROstT 


EARL AMBROSE WARNER 
(1914—July 19, 1918) 


Earl Ambrose Warner was born on a farm near Whitewater, Wis- 

consin, May 18, 1883. He was the youngest of a family of four brothers 
and two sisters. His bent for art became evident at an early age. He 
once wrote concerning an acquaintance: “His memory of the farm 
is one of hard work and discipline. My memory brings me the love 
of trees, flowers, hillsides, and sounds that even today mean so much 
to me.” 
_ He received his early education in the grades and high school of the 
Whitewater Normal, then joined his family at their work. He left 
the farm at twenty, however, and paid his own way throughout a 
training period of about eight years in his chosen fields of art. He 
studied art and manual training at Chicago Art Institute, University 
of Chicago, Woodstock Art Colony in the Catskills, and other places. 
He graduated from Bradley Polytechnic Institute with a degree in in- 
dustrial arts. 

He was teaching in the Vocational High School at Memphis, Tennes- 
see, when he received the appointment as Assistant Professor of Draw- 
ing and Design at George Peabody College for Teachers in 1914. He 
served until May, 1918, when ill health caused him to seek treatment 
in a sanatarium at Battle Creek, Michigan. He passed away July 19, 
1918, aged 36 years, two months, one day. 

At Peabody College he became noted for his love of the beautiful 
and his eagerness to show beauty to others less able than he to see it. 
He demonstrated beauty by assuming the duty of arranging flowers 
and shrub cuttings in the auditorium and other gathering places of 
the students. He cruised the campus constantly, changing even the 
smaller ugly spots into pleasing corners by his suggestions for plant- 
ing flowers and shrubs. He would not permit bulletin boards to be- 
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come tattered or untidy. He eagerly taught how even the most humble 
yard of home or school might be given appropriate beauty by good 
taste and reasonable effort. : 

Mr. Warner’s professional connections were many, as he was a 
valued member of the Nashville Art Club and national organizations 
of artists. His chief tool was the pencil, and he had sketched in 
thirty states by the time a demand for exhibits of his work became 
insistent. His drawings were displayed at Bradley Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, at Cornell University, and in southern and western normal col- 
leges. At the Southern Fair in Atlanta during October, 1917, his 
sketches won the First Premium in fine arts. He published a collec- 
tion entitled “Tree Studies,” and other groups of drawings were 
ready for reproduction at the time of his death. 

Memorial resolutions were adopted by both the faculty and the stu- 
dent body of Peabody shortly after his death. At the time of this 
writing (March, 1945) there are still a number of the faculty at 
Peabody who remember him well, and who in all the intervening years 
have missed his talents for arranging branches, grasses, and flowers 
in a vase or bowl. We could not enumerate the former students 
throughout our region whose thoughts for more than a quarter of a 
century have turned more frequently toward beauty, because at one 
time Earl Warner lived and worked and taught among them. 


H. A. WEBB 


J. J. DIDCOCT 
(1919—October 19, 1927) 


To have known John Joseph Didcoct was to love him. No one man 
ever served at Peabody who knew so many students or was so loved 
and admired by them. His happy, cheerful attitude, his way of greet- 
ing everyone he met with a cordial smile, and his unceasing effort to 
befriend those in need of help, was his very life. It was a campus 
saying, “If you are in trouble, see Mr. Didcoct.” 

This friendly atmosphere and helpful attitude of his was character- 
istic of him from boyhood. As a student at the College of Wooster 
he was always there with a smile to keep things with which he was 
connected moving along successfully. His record as an undergradu- 
ate student at the College, and as a graduate student at Columbia 
University was “help the other fellow.” That was his life’s motto; 
his one ambition. 
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Probably no faculty member of the Peabody staff ever engaged in 
so many varied activities as did Mr. Didcoct. Not only did he carry 
a full load as an instructor, but he did considerably more administra- 
tive work than any other one staff member. This was not all. He 
found time in addition to act as Secretary to the Nashville Kiwanis 
Club for many years, to serve on numerous committees of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and to do a great deal of church work of an effective 
nature. For many years he was used by President Payne as the chief 
contact man between the College and the business and professional 
men of the city. In all these relations he was always the same happy, 
cheerful, optimistic soul, radiating good will and high fellowship. 

Soon after graduating from college in 1905, he engaged in teaching 
science and assisting in coaching at Streator, Illinois. It was during 
the years he was at Streator that he met and married Miss Gertrude 
Lukins who still survives him. She is now the Librarian at Peabody. 

After some years of teaching, Mr. Didcoct, feeling the need of fur- 
ther study, went to Columbia University for graduate work. At the 
conclusion of one year of graduate study there, he accepted a position 
at the University of Illinois as Associate High School Visitor for the 
University. In this position he served with distinction for four years. 
In 1919 he severed his relations with that institution and came to 
Peabody where he served until his death on October 19, 1927. 

His more than ten years of service at Peabody was varied in kind 
and interest. In addition to his duties as Professor of Secondary 
Education, he was at one time or another Director of the Placement 
Bureau, Compiler of the College Catalogue, and Chairman of the 
Curriculum Committee. At his death he was Business Manager of 
the College. 

With a life so full of activity and service to the College, it is easy 
to see why his passing was so tragic a blow. 

Two children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Didcoct. The older is John 
William, “Billy,” now a Captain in the Medical Corps serving in the 
Philippines; and Elizabeth, “Betty,” who is doing special war work 
in the Geography Division of the State Department in Washington, 
D. C. 

As the years go by, those of us who were associated with Mr. Didcoct 
will cherish the memory of one who labored and sacrificed to make 


of Peabody an institution that would serve ably its day and gen- 
eration. 


JOSEPH ROEMER 
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CHARLES ALEXANDER McMURRY 
(1915—March 25, 1929) 


Time does not dim the picture. Distance has not silenced the. 


voice, nor shall the seasons erase the memory. The dynamic figure 
of Charles A. McMurry stands inspiringly in recollection’s gallery of 
great and good teachers. Identified as a peer among “men entirely 
great,” his professional zeal is respected and his pleasant friendliness 
is revered by the thousands of his students. 

Born on February 18, 1857, the son of Franklin Morton McMurry 
and Charlotte Underwood McMurry, of Crawfordsville, Indiana, he 
received his elementary, high school, and first professional education 
at the Training School and the College of the Illinois State Normal. He 
later attended the University of Michigan, from which institution he 
graduated in 1880. Following his graduation he taught in country 
schools in Illinois, Colorado, and for one season he was principal of a 
public school in the city of Denver. Next, Dr. McMurry spent two 
years in the University of Halle, Germany. He then returned for a 
year as principal of the high school at Pueblo, Colorado, after which 
he went back to Halle for his final year of study to fulfill the require- 
ments for the degree of doctor of philosophy. Fired with great zeal 
as a student of pedagogy, Dr. McMurry went next to Yena to make a 
more thorough study of the philosophy of the great Herbart as inter- 
preted by Professor Rein and others of that school of thought. Under 
the instruction of these disciples of Herbart, Charles McMurry was 
schooled in the plan of lesson organization which involves the five 
fundamental steps of the mind in arriving at a thorough understand- 
ing of new truth; namely, (1) preparation; (2) presentation; (3) 
illustration; (4) generalization; and (5) application. Upon his return 
to the states Dr. McMurry plunged, with a great zeal, into an attack 
upon the methods of teaching to apply the Herbartian philosophy 
to elementary instruction. 

His teaching career took him from South Evanston, Illinois, to State 
Normal University at Normal, Illinois, then to DeKalb Normal, and 
finally in 1915 to George Peabody College where he remained until 
his death on March 25, 1929. 

There were others who received similar instruction at the Illinois 
State Normal University during the same years of Dr. McMurry’s 
study and who studied in Europe under his teachers. Such a list in- 
cludes the names of professional stalwarts as Frank McMurry, a 
brother of Charles; Frank P. Bachman; Charles DeGarmo; John W. 
Hall; and Elmer Elsworth Brown. No one appears to have returned 
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with the peculiar enthusiasm and devotion for the Herbartian method 
as did Dr. Charles McMurry. 

The organization of the “typestudy” was developed through Dr. 
McMurry’s three-fold approach to this problem; namely, (1) by the 
organization of teaching material along this line; (2) by the demon- 
stration to student-teachers of such teaching patterns in laboratory 
situations with elementary school children; and (3) by intensive and 
enthusiastic lectures to college students enrolled in professional 
courses. 

The history of educational methodology of the future will undoubt- 
edly give credit to Dr. McMurry more than to any other individual 
for bridging the educational span from European Educational philoso- 
phy to the current method of unit organization and study now adopted 
in both elementary and secondary schools in the American public 
school system. His was not the swivel-chair type of instruction. 
Out of the laboratory of creative organization and the crucible of 
child-teacher relation, he produced literature that will remain a clas- 
sic in the advancement of the art of teaching throughout the years 
to come. 

The inspiration of his dynamic classroom procedure seemed to thou- 
sands of ambitious young men and women to be the light of new day 
breaking over the eastern hills in glory driving away the lazy clouds 
of indifference like a mist before some seaborn gale. The author 
of too many works to list in such a statement, as is this brief review, 
his writings stand as a permanent monument, sawn from the solid 
stone of sound philosophy by the workmanship of a master artisan 
in education. 


ULLIN LEAVELL 


FLETCHER BASCOM DRESSLAR 
(1912—January 19, 1930) 


Fletcher Bascom Dresslar was born on a farm near Martinsville, 
Indiana, in 1860. He received his early training in the schools of his 
community and his bachelor’s and master’s degrees at the University 
of Indiana. He received his doctor of philosophy degree at Clark Uni- 
versity under G. Stanley Hall. After receiving the Ph.D. degree he 
spent about a year and a half studying at Berlin and the University 
of Munich and about three months in the British Museum doing fur- 
ther research work. He had a sound, scholarly, academic education 
as a basis on which to build his professional training in two major 
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fields—(1) hygiene and health education and (2) modern schoolhouse 
planning and construction. 

He served as teacher, principal, and superintendent in his native 
state. From 1909 to 1911 he was Dean of the Department of Education 
in the University of Alabama. In 1911 he became specialist in the 
United States Bureau of Education, and in 1912 he accepted a position 
at George Peabody College as professor of hygiene and schoolhouse 
planning and construction, which position he held until his death 
January 19, 1930. 

Dr. Dresslar was one of three honorary life members of the National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction, an organization through which 
he made substantial contributions towards the improvement of school 
plant facilities from California to New York. Following his death, 
the Council passed a resolution which is quoted in part: 

“Dr. Fletcher B. Dresslar’s interests were not confined to any state 
or to any locality, but were world wide. The call for any assistance 
that he could render for the better housing of school children, even 
though it came from the uttermost parts of the earth, always appealed 
to his sympathetic ear and met an immediate, helpful, generous 
response. 

“Dr. Dresslar made a thorough, persistent study of hygiene and of 
the human body in order that he might be able to understand the 
needs of children and be thereby the better enabled to plan for their 
comfort, health, and happiness in the construction of school buildings. 

“He was a stern warrior when called upon to defend and safeguard 
the interests of school children, as those who neglected or invaded 
those interests learned to their discomfiture; but he was also a man 
with a big, loving heart, a fact to which all who had the privilege of 
sharing in the depth and breadth of his affections will bear witness. 
He was a man of charming personality and of abiding friendships. 
Those nearest to him were his warmest and most devoted followers. 
Those who were privileged to sit under his instruction were his disci- 
ples ever after. 

“While Dr. Dresslar’s publications have been inestimable in value 
and incalculable in their beneficent effect, his most abiding work 
and influence will live on and spread in ever-increasing circles through 
the students of his classroom, seventeen of whom are even now serv- 
ing in high official state positions.” 

In 1919 Dr. Dresslar was asked by Julius Rosenwald to make a sur- 
vey of the Rosenwald schools built up to that time, mainly in Alabama. 
As a result of his study, which was published as Bulletin No. 1 by the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, a conference was called in New York in May, 
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1920, by Mr. Rosenwald, with the following present: Dr. Wallace 
Buttrick and Dr. Abraham Flexner of the General Education Board, 
Dr. James H. Dillard of the Jeanes and Slater Funds, Major R. R. 
Moton and Mrs. Booker T. Washington of Tuskegee Institute. At this 
meeting it was decided to establish southern headquarters of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund in Nashville, and a former graduate of Dr. Dresslar’s 
was selected to take charge as Director of the Southern Office and 
extend the school building service to all the southern states. 

Thus the ideals and principles of schoolhouse planning as taught by 
Dr. Dresslar have been used as a guide in the school building plans 
and suggestions, landscaping and beautification, not only in the South, 
but in the Nation and in foreign countries. He always encouraged 
the building of one-story schoolhouses wherever possible, as a means 
of safeguarding the lives of the pupils and teachers. 

The writer who was fortunate enough to take all of Dr. Dresslar’s 
courses at Peabody and to be closely associated with him from 1914 to 
1930, had opportunity to keep in touch with his influence in America 
and in foreign countries. His advice and suggestions for better school 
and college buildings were sought and used by governmental heads 
in more than twenty-five foreign countries. He was indeed a great 
teacher and educational statesman. 


S. L. SMITH 


WILLIAM. COWLS DICKENSON 
(1922—Nov. 29, 1931) 


Sunday morning, November 29, 1931, William Cowls Dickenson died 
as the result of an automobile accident, occurring while returning to 
Peabody after having spent the day with two of his students—advising 
a school director on the landscaping of a memorial garden. 

Born in Amhurst, Massachusetts, he grew up on a farm and pres- 
ently entered Massachusetts Agricultural College. He served as an 
Agricultural Instructor in the Army during World War I. Mr. Dick- 
enson became professor of Landscape Design at Peabody in 1922. At 
the time he was working for the Doctorate degree in Landscape Archi- 
tecture at Harvard University. Much of the planning and planting of 
Peabody campus stands as a memorial to his ability and foresight. 

Beside the formal gardens at Peabody he made gardens where, in- 
stead of putting all the ranunculaceae in one series and the rosaceae 
in another, as is the tradition, he arranged his plants according to color 
and form and for present and future enjoyment. They were all spaced 
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so that one could study them, and yet so artistically arranged that 
they were rich in suggestions for his amateur students. In the gar- 
dens plants marked the steps and walks and gave the atmosphere of 
a private garden where each detail of personality of the owner was 
carefully thought out and often changed. 

He was always studying—he was always teaching—he was always 
thrilled to find the best that others had done. Many students studied 
in his drafting rooms, No one could be more kind or patient with a 
student. He would give up a whole day to showing a young man 
around whose only claim to his time was the fact that he wanted to 
draw a garden plan. He loved to be with people and responded to an 
attractive personality as he did to beautiful music or lovely gardens. 

In planning the campus of a school or the grounds of a home he 
gave the garden shaded benches, ponds, walks, and even book cases 
with books and magazines for those who cared to relax and shut out 
the world with the printed page. Everywhere he planned for vistas 
and flowers so on a summer evening the air would be fragrant with 
loveliness. Into the private garden he introduced plants, materials in 
new designs—such as wisteria, mock oranges, pittosporums, lilacs and 
roses in keeping with the old classic gardens. 

He was called in as a consultant for city, school, and private plan- 
ning, but he never forgot his students, always he included them in 
his planning. His inventiveness showed especially in the private 
gardens he designed in Nashville. He could see a complete garden 
or landscape by just looking at the lay of the land, and when he said, 
“the building should be placed here” he had visualized the whole 
plan down to the minutest detail. 

Mr. Dickenson represented the finest elements in the artist, gayety, 
love for beauty and an inexhaustible genius for designing. 

LAWTON GORE 


BERT ROLLER 
(1925—January 19, 1934) 


Eleven years ago Bert Roller was called from our campus, but the 
patterns of teaching and living which he set continue to be a direct- 
ing force in the college and in the work of alumni who knew him as a 
teacher and friend. A body may become frail and break, but superior 
teaching lives long after the physical body is gone. 

Evidences of the permanency of Bert Roller’s superior living are 
constantly coming to us. We open a book in the library to find it 
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stamped with his bookmark. Former students who visit the campus 
speak of the teacher who made poetry a living force in their lives. 
Others recall how under his direction children’s literature came alive 
for them as they made plans to share their findings with the children 
they expected to teach. His special interests in this field were the 
writers both ancient and modern on the level of children from the 
first reading days through the sixth grade. One of his unique serv- 
ices at Peabody was his experimental teaching in the demonstration 
school. Here he tested with high-school pupils the principles which 
he developed in advanced college classes. He presented to them 
the literature of other generations and measured their reactions to 
this literature. He also used selected modern writers on their level 
to develop appreciation for and love of literature. Anyone who has 
ever been in one of his classes remembers it as a place where students 
wanted to read not merely for a grade in the course but for the real 
pleasure to be attained when interest in and love for reading is 
fostered. 

Not only was Bert Roller a great teacher, but he was also the stu- 
dents’ adviser and friend who “saw life steadily and saw it whole” 
and forgot self in the interest of others. Always he was ready to do 
the little kindnesses for others that make life worth while. To the 
students on the campus he was never a king on a throne to be ap- 
proached with awe and trembling nor a hermit dwelling apart from 
the paths of men but one who made himself a part of the whole group. 
To those who needed his advice and friendship his home was a haven 
shared freely and graciously not only by him but by his dearly be- 
loved “Dol.” Those who knew him best will remember the way his 
brown eyes danced when he found a bit of humor in some passage he 
was sharing with a group or when he caught a by-play between two 
students in one of his classes. No student hesitated for an instant to’ 
turn to him for help. He often cheered a blue or homesick student 
with a happy greeting or a smile. If he learned of a student discour- 
aged about his work and thinking of going home, he encouraged him 
to stay. Endless are the ways in which he proved himself to be the 
students’ friend. His life and teaching were also an inspiration 
and a challenge to his colleagues on the faculty, who admired his 
precision, his accuracy, his fairness, and his ability to inspire ambition 
in those who came in contact with him. 

Bert Roller loved his home and his family. He grew up in a fam- 
ily where he heard good literature read and discussed. In his own 
turn he surrounded Helen Claire, Jane, and Elizabeth with a rich lit- 
erary background which each one cherishes deeply in her heart. He 
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would be thrilled to see Helen Claire and Jane in their established 
homes sharing with their children many of the stories they heard 
from him as they sat in front of an open fire and listened to him 
read poetry or tell stories. His own writings reveal him as a sensitive 
eager spirit, keenly alive and poetic in nature. 

While an undergraduate at Peabody he edited and managed 
the Peabody Reflector for a number of years and was an associate 
editor at his death. He worked faithfully also with a writer’s group 
on the campus. Out of this group came poems and articles to be pub- 
lished in the Reflector and other magazines. 

During World War I, Mr. Roller saw active service overseas. In- 
fections that resulted from his gruesome experiences in France in the 
war—touched upon in “Life’s Fitful Fever” and “Battles Long Ago”— 
gradually beat down the defenses of a body never strong. His going 
has left a lonesome place against our horizon, but peace comes to our 
hearts as we recall his gentleness of manner, keenness of intellect, 
uncanny ability to help others create beauty with words or in living, 
and his loyalty to his family and to Peabody College. We believe that 
“after life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 

FREIDA JOHNSON 


FRANK P. BACHMAN 
(1929—February 17, 1934) 


In February, 1934, there appeared on the editorial page of The 
Peabody Reflector this sincere tribute to one of the modern Founders 
of George Peabody College for Teachers—Frank P. Bachman. 

On February 17, Dr. Frank P. Bachman died after sixty-three years of virile 
and vital life. For a score of years he has gone up and down the land studying 
education in its various and varied phases and preaching the use of intelli- 
gence and sincerity in the practice of education. 

He will be missed, but his influence will remain. A good man may die, but 
his wisdom belongs to the Permanent Equipment. 

Frank P. Bachman, founder of the Division of Surveys and Field 
Studies at George Peabody College for Teachers, was born in Macki- 
naw, Illinois, January 29, 1871. He received his A.B. degree from the 
University of Chicago in 1896; studied at the University of Marburg, 
Germany; was a fellow at Teachers College, Columbia, University, 
1900-1901; and received his doctorate at Columbia in 1902. 

He married Jessie Gertrude Harris of Ann Arbor, Michigan, Sep- 
tember 3, 1903. The Bachmans had two children—John Stuart, who 
died in 1934, while a student at Yale, and Elizabeth Gertrude, now 
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Mrs. K. C. Hardcastle, Jr., who lives on Honeywood Avenue in 
Nashville. 

Until 1898 Frank P. Bachman served as teacher and principal in 
public schools. He taught at State Normal School, North Dakota, 
1898-1900; served as professor of education at Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio, 1902-1908; was assistant superintendent of schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1908-1911; was educational expert to Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, New York City, 1911-1914; and was educational expert 
to the General Education Board, served as director of the Division of 
Public Education, and executive officer of the John D. Rockefeller 
Fund, 1915-1929. 

Dr. Bachman made a survey of the Maryland schools which stimu- 
lated and guided the officials to effect constructive changes in the 
county system. The curriculum revision program, especially in Bal- 
timore County, attracted attention of state and county superintend- 
ents and supervisors throughout the South and in the nation. Many 
of these officials visited the schools and studied the program with a 
view to improving and vitalizing their own school systems. Another 
outstanding contribution was his survey and report on the Gary, 
Indiana, schools. 

The requests from southern state superintendents of education to 
the General Education Board for similar surveys resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the Division of Surveys and Field Studies at Peabody Col- 
lege through grants from the General Education Board in 1929. It 
was felt that such surveys and studies could more appropriately be 
done through an educational institution than by a philanthropic board. 
President Bruce R. Payne asked the General Education Board to re- 
lease Dr. Bachman to become the first director of this Division, where 
he served with zeal the cause of education in the South until his death 
on February 17, 1934. 

Frank P. Bachman was a vigorous leader who believed in education 
and felt with all his heart and soul that the pressing needs of the South 
demanded that Peabody devote its entire resources to the training of 
educational leaders. 

JOHN E. BREWTON 


RANDOLPH B. BINNION 


(1924—March 20, 1934) 
In 1924, President Payne brought to the Peabody campus in the posi- 
tion of Provost, Mr. Randolph B. Binnion. 
Mr. Binnion was a Texan, and of Texas texture made. In his per- 
sonality were the vigor, the color, the simplicity, and the wit of the 
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Texas plainsman, and in his soul were the courage, the stamina, the 
vision, and the faith of the frontiersman. Born in Biardstown, Texas, 
on August 4, 1878, Mr. Binnion was the son of Isaac Jason and Ella 
Oliver Binnion; the scion of one of those fine Virginia families who 
moved westward. He received his earliest schooling in the Rocky- 
ford Community near Biardstown. As a young boy he attended the 
old Burnet Rural School District which furnished the high-school 
training of his day. 

Like many of our great men, he was a product of our rural school 
system, which furnished not only the qualifications but the inspiration 
for entering the old Sam Houston Normal Institute at Huntsville, 
Texas, where he attended for two years, 1896-97 and 1898-99, stopping 
for a year in between in order to teach. He later studied at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, but his career was by this time imposing such heavy 
duties on him that his college education had to wait. He received the 
degree of Bachelor of Science from Peabody College in 1923, and the 
degree of Master of Arts from New York University in 1933. 

Mr. Binnion’s career began, as did his education, in the rural schools. 
He served the rural schools of his home county of Lamar for five 
years and then became principal of a ward school at Paris, Texas, 
where he served the years 1902-04. For the next three years he was 
superintendent of schools of Roxton, Texas, which closed his period 
of actual teaching experience. 

Beginning in 1907, his career was definitely that of an administra- 
tor. He began as superintendent of Lamar County schools in 1907, and 
served in that capacity for four years. As County Superintendent 
he pioneered in community organization and believed thoroughly in 
the dignity and native worth of the rural citizen. His ideas are com- 
ing to the forefront anew, at this time when community organization 
is again the big project of education. 

The year 1911 brought Mr. Binnion to Austin in the position of 
Chairman of the State Board of Examiners in the State Department of 
Education, and two years later he was appointed First Assistant to 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. His interest in the 
rural schools carried over into his state department position and he 
was much concerned with legislation concerning the rural schools. 
During his tenure, Texas led the nation in the enactment of a Rural 
School Aid Law. His influence helped to bring about better school 
houses, longer school terms, library and laboratory equipment, the 
better training of teachers for rural schools, and better salaries for 
these teachers. He had much to do with the enactment of the com- 
pulsory school attendance law. Other laws affecting the rural 
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schools which were enacted through his activities were the Rural 
High School Law on Consolidation, the law on transportation, laws 
concerning the course of study for rural children and the certification 
of rural teachers. Nor did his interest stop here. He concerned him- 
self with the administration of these school laws and was the state 
department authority on all legal questions concerning the rural 
school. 

The third period of his administrative career brought him to the 
presidency of the East Texas State Normal College at Commerce; 
from whence he came to Peabody College. The East Texas College was 
established in 1917, and Mr. Binnion became its first president. He 
possessed that one superb quality which makes a good administrator: 
he selected the right man for a position and then placed upon him the 
responsibility for carrying it forward. His first few years were filled 
with the building of buildings and securing the funds for buildings 
and maintenance. But he never did forget the ideals of teacher 
training and never did he fail to keep these ideals bright in the 
minds of his associates. When Peabody College called him to the 
campus in 1924, he had succeeded in seven years in giving to the 
East Texas State Teachers College a magnificent campus and monu- 
mental organization which will perpetuate his ideals and carry in 
loving memory his personality and faith. 

In 1924, Mr. Binnion came to Peabody College as Provost. He was 
later made comptroller and treasurer of the college and Director of 
Extension. As treasurer of the. college, he was in charge of loans 
and scholarships and enjoyed ten years of very happy association 
with the students, the faculty and staff of his Alma Mater. Much 
of his time was given to off-campus activities which he exercised in 
contacting donors and presenting the mission and needs of Peabody 
College to philanthropists. It was our good fortune that his last years 
were spent on Peabody campus and our hearts are warmed with 
gratitude that he came our way. 

Wherever Mr. Binnion was situated his church was large in his 
affections. He and Mrs. Binnion were quite active in the affairs of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Nashville, and the two of them 
together blessed the campus, the church, and the community. 

Mr. Binnion died on March 20, 1934, and we have never replaced 
him. At the time of his passing, we wrote, “He was a part of Peabody 
College. He believed in Peabody with inspiring fervor and sincerity, 
His immediate personal contacts ranged all the way from the Col- 
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lege’s richest prospective benefactor to its poorest prospective stu- 
dent and wherever and whenever he performed the service of the Col- 
lege he added to the College’s prestige. He was one of Peabody’s 
noblest Pillars—sturdy and beautiful and lasting.” 


Bess McCann 


JOSEPH PETERSON 
(1918—September 20, 1935) 


The familiar and often quoted characterization, “He was a scholar 
and a gentleman,” is particularly applicable to Dr, Joseph Peterson. 
That he was a scholar is well known by those who had an opportu- 
nity to study under his guidance. Among scholars he was widely 
recognized as one of America’s outstanding psychologists. His repu- 
tation as a scholar was built on a firm foundation of careful research. 
In his investigations he showed an exceptional grasp of scientific 
methods and was able to apply them with unusual skill. He made im- 
portant contributions in the field of learning; but his scholarly inter- 
ests were not limited to that area. He was not a narrow specialist; his 
investigations led him to different aspects of the broad field of psy- 
chology, for he was concerned with audition, intelligence, and race 
differences, as well as with learning. 

Even though he taught four quarters each year, he found time 
for research and writing. He published more than a hundred articles, 
exclusive of book reviews. He served as editor of the Psychological 
Monographs, book review editor of the American Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, and associate editor of Mental Measurement. He was author of 
Combination Tones and Binaural Beats (with Quentin J. David), 
1908; The Psychology of Handling Men in the Army, 1918; Compara- 
tive Abilities of White and Negro Children, 1923; Early Conceptions 
and Tests of Intelligence, 1925; Studies in the Comparative Abilities 
of Whites and Negroes (with Lyle H. Lanier), 1929; and “Learning 
in Children,” a chapter in A Handbook of Child Psychology, 1931. 

In spite of his learning and his scholarly researches, Dr. Peterson 
was a modest and kindly man, with soft voice, a pleasant smile, and a 
kind word for those with whom he was associated as teacher and col- 
league. He was not dogmatic in his teaching, but encouraged his stu- 
dents to pursue the truth by following sound methods of investigation. 
He inspired his students by his creative scholarship and urged his 
younger colleagues to become effective scholars as a prerequisite to a 
sound approach to successful teaching. 
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Dr. Peterson was born of Danish parents in Huntsville, Utah, on 
September 8, 1878. He studied at the Brigham Young Academy, at 
the University of Utah, at the University of California, and at the 
University of Chicago where he received the Bachelor of Science de- 
gree in 1905 and the Ph.D. degree in 1907. 

He had a wide range of teaching experience. He was principal of 
the school at Kanab, Utah, 1899-1901, and at Cassia Academy, Oakley, 
Idaho, 1901-1904. He served as an instructor in psychology 1907-1908 
and professor of psychology 1908-1911 at Brigham Young University; 
professor of psychology at the University of Utah 1911-1915; profes- 
sorial lecturer in psychology 1915-1916, assistant professor 1916-1918, 
and chairman of the department 1918 at the University of Minnesota. 
He came to Peabody College as professor of psychology in 1918. He 
also served as instructor of psychology and education, Drake Uni- 
versity, during the summer of 1908; professor of psychology at the 
University of Chicago in the summers of 1914 and 1926 and at the 
University of California in the summer of 1931. 

He was a member of Sigma Xi and the National Research Council. 
He was also a member of committees of the Social Science Research 
Council and a member of the Board of National Research Fellowships 
in Biological Sciences. Besides these many activities he was a mem- 
ber of the Council of Directors of both the Southern Society for Phi- 
losophy and Psychology and the American Psychological Association. 
He was a fellow of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and in 1935 was elected to the vice-presidency of Section I 
of that body. He was listed in American Men of Science. In 1921-22 
he was president of the Southern Society of Philosophy and Psychol- 
ogy. In 1933 the American Psychological Association honored him by 
choosing him president of that distinguished, learned body. 

His untimely death at the age of fifty-seven was a great loss to 
Peabody College and to his profession. 


FREMONT P. WIRTH 


KARY CADMUS DAVIS 


(1914—March 4, 1936) 


Kary Cadmus Davis was the son of John Davis and Martha Ann 
Powell and was born in Decatur, Illinois, October 7, 1867, the next to 
the youngest in a large family, all of whom were born upon the farm 
but himself. However, he was the only one who may be said to have 
made his living from any form of agriculture. His father was a 
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farmer, writer, country editor, and petty politician and was twice 
elected to Congress by the farmers of his Kansas district. His mother 
was born in Wolverhampton, England, the daughter of a Methodist 
preacher. One of her brothers was Major John Wesley Powell, of 
Colorado River exploration fame, and another was Professor W. B. 
Powell, for many years a prominent educator and the father of Maude 
Powell, the noted violinist. The nine Davis children all graduated 
from one (or two) of the (then) three Kansas State educational 
institutions. 

In the early 1870’s the family moved to a new farm near Junction 
City, Kansas. As a young lad Kary had the sole charge of a herd 
of horses which were boarded in the hilly pastures. On his own 
horse, Sherry, he “rode fences” a la cowboy, to see that none of his 
charges broke out. It was here that he learned that responsibility 
comes before food—a lesson which was so thoroughly instilled that it 
caused him to miss many a meal in later life. 

In 1886 he graduated from the Junction City High School and the 
same fall entered Kansas State College. Having learned printing in 
his father’s printing office while attending high school, he worked his 
way through college with this trade, and his printer’s “rule” was the 
only talisman he was ever known to carry. Following his graduation 
from Kansas State in 1891 (B.S.), he entered the Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, and received a life teachers certificate in 1892. 

He was immediately employed as principal of the Austin (Minn.) 
State High School, which position he held for six years, resigning to 
enter Cornell University for advanced study. However, he had com- 
pleted the work for the M.S. degree, in absentia, by June, 1894, at 
Kansas State. 

In August, 1896, he and Miss Fanny E. Waugh, a classmate at 
Kansas State, were married. Their son, Douglas Powell Davis, is Re- 
search Engineer with the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation in Burbank, 
California, and their daughter, Louise Davis, is Director of Diversional 
Crafts at Thayer General Hospital in Nashville. 

During his six years of high school teaching in Minnesota, Dr. Davis 
each summer directed a four weeks’ teachers’ training school at some 
county seat in that state. 

In September, 1898, he registered in the College of Agriculture at 
Cornell. Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey was his major professor. One minor 
was carried with Dr. Rowlee in economic Botany, and another with 
Dr. J. H. Comstock in Economic Entomology. All three members of 
his committee were outstanding men in their lines and an inspiration 
to students working under them. 
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Dr. Bailey at this time had begun the preparation of that colossal 
work, The American Cyclopedia of Horticulture, which had no parallel 
in this country. Dr. Davis was given the task of revising the Genus 
Ranunculaceae for the Cyclopedia, and when completed this manu- 
script was to constitute his dissertation for the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree. Also, on the side, he wrote several chapters for a high school 
Botany which Dr. Bailey was preparing. Mrs. Davis made the pen 
drawings which illustrated these chapters and also made similar illus- 
trations for the Cyclopedia. (She incidentally found time to complete 
a thesis in Botany with several full-page pen drawings for her own 
M.S. degree (in absentia) at Kansas State, 1899.) 

Being granted the coveted Ph.D. in 1900, was the fulfillment of a 
dream! This was, significantly, the first doctors degree ever granted 
by the New York State College of Agriculture (Cornell). The Sigma 
Xi key was an unexpected honor bestowed by Cornell at this time. 

After completing his work at Cornell Dr. Davis accepted what he 
knew to be a temporary position in Science at the State Teachers Col- 
lege in St. Cloud, Minnesota, and the next spring went to Morgan- 
town, West Virginia, as Horticulturist in the Experiment Station. 

In 1902 Wisconsin educators developed a new type of school for farm 
boys and girls, called “County Schools of Agriculture and Domestic 
Science.” Dr. Davis was made principal of the first one, located at 
Menomonie. This was established on such a solid foundation that 
success has followed it to this day. New York State followed Wiscon- 
sin’s example with the same type of school, and in 1907 Dr. Davis was 
persuaded to accept the “Deanship” in one of their first schools; but 
the following spring he resigned to become Director of Short Courses 
in the State College of New Jersey, which is connected with Rutgers 
College. During the summers of his sojourn in New Jersey, he taught 
Agriculture, School Gardening, Bird Study, and allied subjects at the 
University of Virginia, where Dr. Bruce R. Payne was Director of 
Summer Schools. It was here that the friendship was formed which 
led to his removal to Peabody College in 1914, where, as Professor of 
Agricultural Education, he served uninterruptedly until his death 
in 1936. 

In 1909 the J. B. Lippincott Company, Publishers, asked Dr. Davis 
to prepare an elementary text in Agriculture. This was in the heyday 
of the “Back to the Land” movement which swept the country. The 
book was called “Productive Farming, a Text for Elementary Schools.” 
The first copyright was in 1911. It went through five editions and then 
the title was changed to “Modern Productive Farming,” which was the 
sixth edition. This book has never failed to show up on royalty re- 
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ports any year since 1911. To date 390,480 copies have been sold and 
283 copies are still in stock. In modern parlance it may be called 
“Some book.” 

Following the enthusiastic reception of this first agricultural text, 
the Lippincott Company decided to enter the agricultural textbook 
field and employed Dr. Davis as Agricultural Editor, which position 
he held until his death. The first several of these textbooks were 
published under the general title, “Enterprise Series,” though as time 
went on and the market demanded, other series were added, until the 
total number of agricultural texts which were edited by Dr. Davis to- 
taled about fifty. Many of these have enjoyed wide sales. During 
these years he wrote several other agricultural texts under his own 
name and one in collaboration with Dr. Ashley V. Storm, one of his 
Ph.D. graduates at Peabody. 

Besides his election to Sigma Xi at Cornell, Rutgers conferred the 
Phi Beta Kappa key. Later he was elected to Phi Kappa Phi at Kan- 
sas State. Other honors came from Alpha Tau Alpha, Pi Gamma Mu, 
Kappa Delta Pi, and Future Farmers of Tennessee. He was also a 
Fellow in the American Geographic Society and at one time was 
elected to the Authors’ Club of London, England. He was never 
able to avail himself of the benefits of this last honor, however, 
since the one time he was in London he was too busy looking into 
things which really interested him. The writer of this imagines that 
Dr. Davis had the idea that this authors’ club might possibly be 
“rawther stuffy, doncha know.” 

Time should perhaps be taken to mention the strenuous work Dr. 
Davis devoted to the Davidson County Food Production Campaign 
during World War I and for the impetus he gave to the organization 
of Garden Clubs in Nashville. Their present large number would 
please him mightily. Then there were the hour-to-hour, day-to-day 
telephone calls, answering questions as to what to do for the little 
bugs on turnip greens, or what to use to spray roses for mildew, and 
millions of allied subjects. These were always cheerfully and cour- 
teously answered—while the Davis family garden waited in vain to be 
worked! 

Professionally we remember Kary Cadmus Davis proudly as one of 
the creators of the early epic of the new Peabody. As man to man we 
remember him even more tenderly and deeply as friend, church 
worker, civic worker and dynamic citizen, who knew no alibis when 
duty or opportunity called. 

A. I. Ro—EHM 
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BRUCE RYBURN PAYNE 
(1911—April 21, 1937) 


Bruce Ryburn Payne was born near Lincolnton, North Carolina, 

February 18, 1874. As a youth he attended the local public school. He 
graduated from the well-known Patton School in 1892, and from 
Trinity College in 1896. Following graduation from Trinity he became 
principal of Morganton Academy where he served for three years, 
the third year carrying also the duties of county superintendent. On 
December 7, 1897, he married Lula Carr, of Durham. Two years later 
he became instructor in Latin and Greek in the Durham High School 
and began graduate work on a part-time basis at Trinity. Entering 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in 1902, he became one of a 
notable student group. Strayer, Cubberly, Merriam, Elliott, Suzzalo, 
Broome, Farrington, Dearborn, Parker, Andrews, Hall, Henderson, 
were fellow students. He received the doctorate in 1904, was pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the College of William and Mary for the aca- 
demic year 1905, and in the summer of 1905 joined the faculty of the 
University of Virginia. He created the Summer School at the uni- 
versity and is credited with liberalizing the ideals and vision of the 
institution. 
* Dr. Payne was thirty-seven years old when he accepted the presi- 
dency of Peabody College in 1911. He had distinguished himself as . 
an educational leader in Virginia. Through the twenty-six crucial 
years that followed this strong, scholarly man with the face of an 
artist and the executive acumen of an entrepreneur directed the course 
of Peabody College. Under his leadership the college entered upon a 
new phase of its career and prospered. He died April 21, 1937. 

There was something about Dr. Payne that called to one. It was a 
magnetism difficult to define. Those of us who worked close to him 
were never quite able to delineate his intangibles. He had a way of 
making one feel very secure, but never comfortable; secure in the pur- 
pose for which he worked, confident of the fulfillment of Peabody’s 
mission, but never quite relaxed. But this was not strange because 
Dr. Payne himself was rarely relaxed or comfortable. The atmosphere 
around him was usually charged. In his presence one could not be 
physically or intellectually lazy. He himself was aware of the tur- 
bulent flow of nervous energy which caused him to beat a rhythmic 
tattoo on his desk throughout most of his office conferences. On more 
than one occasion he smilingly referred to the dynamos in his insides 
over which he had little control. The Right Reverend Bishop William 
Lawrence sensed these mystic qualities and in his Memories of a 
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Happy Life defined them as “an indomitable courage and strong 
leadership which wrought wonders.” Uncle John, veteran yard man 
on the campus, also felt the spell of his personality and with a voice 
of reverence frequently said: “There was a man!” Dr. Payne was 
a man of great faith. He was able thus to impart great faith to others. 

On the campus the telephone was his chief instrument of com- 
munication. Members of his staff often received telephone calls be- 
fore eight o’clock in the morning. Not infrequently the calls came 
much earlier, which gave cause for good natured grumbling around 
the breakfast table and among the faculty wives. The recipients of 
these calls, however, were always secretly pleased and complimented 
regardless of the hour or nature of the message. Words would come 
through the receiver in rapid fire, followed by a click indicating that 
the conversation was over. His swift movement with the telephone 
receiver was considered an affront by some, but served only to furnish 
additional substance for interesting conversation. His words followed 
each other with such rapidity that it was sometimes difficult to under- 
stand him. In such instances a call by the office later in the morn- 
ing was necessary to complete the briefing. The telegraph and long 
distance telephone kept him closely in touch with Washington, New 
York, and the country at large. 

Very early one member of ‘his staff learned an interesting lesson. 
. When he wired President Payne from New Orleans he was some- 
what chagrined to receive the immediate reply: “When you have 
something important to say to me don’t take up my time waiting for 
a day letter.” From that moment on Dr. Payne received only straight 
messages from this member of his staff. 

Dr. Payne’s decisions were many and rapid. It was only natural 
that he should make some mistakes. When errors were made his 
sense of fairness and justice impelled him to rectify them and the 
devices employed in doing so were interesting and sometimes cir- 
cuitous. On one such occasion a professor who felt hurt because of 
some decision persisted in sulking even after the President had ex- 
tended the olive branch. Feeling that the professor was unreasonable 
in his attitude, Dr. Payne remarked to a member of his staff: “I 
don’t know whether I shall try again to get him back on the reserva- 
tion or just let him stew in his own juice.” He could pursue either 
policy with great skill. Getting off his reservation was not a pleasant 
stroll for anyone. Like all administrators he had his share of re- 
solving inter-departmental disputes; those intricate, small matters 
which permit of no harmonious solution. This part of his routine was 
not pleasant but he was wise enough to know that his attitude con- 
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cerning these matters involved the happiness and efficiency of his 
people. 

Then there were those occasions, rare indeed, when he would dis- 
cover a member of his faculty or staff the quality of whose work was 
not measuring up to the high standards required. Rarely was it cul- 
pable neglect; usually the staff member had become so enmeshed 
in some personal project, some outside interest unrelated to his teach- 
ing, that his work was permitted to suffer. Or perchance for some real 
or imagined cause he had become momentarily bitter and critical. 
Whatever the cause, in administering discipline Dr. Payne could be 
quite devastating. Fine grained man that he was, he often emerged 
from these encounters bruised and hurt himself, but he had remark- 
able resiliency. When it became necessary in the interest of the col- 
lege for him to tear someone apart, he always had the good grace 
later to reassemble the broken pieces. One of his devices in such cases 
was to call the wounded person into his office and ask him to do 
something for the College of a rather important nature. It usually 
worked. 

On important occasions we were always proud of Dr. Payne. His 
fine mastery of the English language, his penchant for doing and say- 
ing the unexpected, his penetrating analysis of issues, and his fine plat- 
form presence made his appearances interesting and stimulating. His 
exciting and audacious way of working appealed especially to the 
younger members of the staff. “Dr. Payne left on the 10:30 plane last 
night for Tulsa by way of Dallas,” someone would say. Within forty- 
eight hours he would be seen back on the campus. His skillful use 
of automobile, airplane, fast train, telegraph, and telephone to destroy 
time and space was exciting and furnished the background for nu- 
merous legends repeated by students, faculty, and friends. At the 
close of many of his addresses om the campus his car would be parked 
nearby with the motor running and frequently within ten minutes 
after he left the platform he would be on his way to some destination 
unknown to the group. He was dramatic and picturesque but never 
at the sacrifice of dignity. 

Dr. Payne loved children. Throughout the country there are boys 
and girls, some of them now grown, who will remember his pleasant 
custom of distributing boxes of candy to the campus children at 
Christmas time. Some time during Christmas week every child on 
the campus would receive a message to come to the Administration 
Building for Dr. Payne’s Christmas gift. They would appear at the 
switchboard to receive their Christmas packages and usually with 
bright eyes and eager faces would go directly to the President’s office 
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to express their appreciation and wish him a Merry Christmas. He 
received them graciously and always seemed to enjoy their visits. 

One of Dr. Payne’s impelling philosophies was, “Teach human crea- 
tures to think and to live.” He said: “The only defense which the 
average man holds against exploitation and oppression by others is the 
ability to think for himself. If teachers think for him or books do his 
thinking, with no initiating intelligence within himself, he is a slave 
subject to every passing ruler who will control his career. You are 
to teach boys and girls, not books. Use all the libraries and labora- 
tories within and without the schoolroom, but for the sake of human- 
ity teach human creatures to think and to live.” 


J. E. WiInpRow 


MICHAEL JOHN DEMIASHKEVICH 
(1929—August 26, 1938) 


At a time of uncertainty regarding deep values in life and in edu- 
cation it is a particular pleasure to write about one of the greatest 
gentlemen I have ever known in the school world. Michael J. Demi- 
ashkevich saw life deeply and lived it deeply, although perhaps lone- 
somely and even unhappily. He did not know expediency; regarding 
eternal values he never compromised. He was a rare teacher and man. 

He was a product of Old Russia. He embodied and represented the 
best ideals of world culture before the Communist deluge. He came 
to Peabody College in 1929 and was with us for nine years. Perhaps 
he did not put his deepest impression on our students who went out 
to hold the highest public-education positions. These were usually 
fully occupied by specializing in more technical fields. But I think 
that he impressed more deeply than anyone else on the faculty the 
many students who were free to come to his classes. He was not 
interested in mediocre intellects and personalities. He drew, in gen- 
eral, the finest we had. And I would venture, after the lapse of six 
years, to guess that not one of these has ceased to think of him as a 
major influence. 

Professor Demiashkevich knew and saw in proper focus the whole 
world. He read freely all the important European languages and their 
classic and current literatures. He devoured their periodicals and 
newspapers. He brought to our perhaps somewhat provincial faculty 
and student body conceptions that we gained from no other source. 
He made us see all cultures, their excellences and their dangers. His 
mind was in the present and future, not in the past except for his- 
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torical background. He was a daring thinker and leader. But his 
leadership was always modified by the poise and reserves of a perfect 
gentleman. ; 

He taught in Peabody at a time when “democracy” had become a 
wild thing in education. In the school world at large, although never 
so much at Peabody, “progressive education” in its worst aspects was 
rampant. Of this he was frankly and openly critical, at a time when 
everyone else was accepting the contrary. He stood for orderly dis- 
cipline, although never for mere subject-matter grinding, and for per- 
ception of underlying philosophies. Although with literary culture 
he was in no sense a dilettante; he was civic-minded, primed for ac- 
tion, and a world statesman. 

In his younger years, in his native Russia, he was recognized as a 
gifted student. He was the recipient of one of the Czar’s special schol- 
arships for high-grade education. Incidental to this he became the 
protege of an aristocratic family and lived with them in a castle. He 
became a teacher in the Naval College, instructing youths selected 
as future naval officers and diplomats. He wrote (we have heard) 
a textbook which was used in the College. He associated on close 
terms with aristocrats and statesmen. In 1923 he came to America, 
and took his doctorate in Columbia University in 1926. In the next 
two years he was a visiting scholar in five European universities— 
Grenoble, Paris, Munich, Berlin, and London. In 1929 he came to 
Peabody. During three summers (1933, 1935, 1937) he was a summer- 
term instructor in Harvard University. At the time of his death (1938) 
he was a member of the summer faculty of the University of California 
and was under invitation to become a professor of Philosophy on the 
permanent staff of one of the major universities of America. 

He published, while with us, three admirable books—Shackled 
Diplomacy, dealing with the permanent factors of the foreign policies 
of nations; An Introduction to the Philosophy of Education, widely 
used in colleges over the country and The National Mind, first volume, 
the second volume was in preparation when he died. 

There are a few men on college faculties who, often without realiz- 
ing it, skim the cream off the student group. These teachers are the 
educationally great; they give 24-carat values to the young people 
endowed to use pure gold. They are not democratic, in the sense in 
which educators are now largely employing that term; but they are 
not necessarily antagonistic to democracy coupled with sanity. They 
develop the gifted, and do not level these down to the ungifted. There 
are other teachers for the education of middle-grade minds. Such 
groups, in faculties and in students, supplement rather than oppose 
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each other. Michael John Demiashkevich, not hostile to broad citi- 

zenship and to privileges for everybody, gave to Peabody students and 

to his faculty colleagues cultural comradeship unparalleled. 
CHARLES S, PENDLETON 


ALMON ERNEST PARKINS 
(1916—Jan. 3, 1940) 


Almon Ernest Parkins will long be remembered as one of the more 
representative and distinguished of American geographers of the first 
half of the twentieth century. In his training, in his teaching, and in 
his writing he influenced and was affected by contrasted sections and 
the entire country. 

Dr. Parkins was born in Marysville, Michigan, January 10, 1879. He 
was graduated from Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michi- 
gan, in 1906. There he majored in geography under Mark Jefferson, 
who has launched more distinguished geographers on productive ca- 
reers than has any other American. In 1914 Dr. Parkins received his 
doctorate from the University of Chicago, where he studied with such 
men as Goode, Salisbury, and Barrows. In 1914 he was appointed in- 
structor in agricultural geography at the University of Missouri. Two 
years later he became professor of geography at George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, where he remained until his death, January 3, 1940. 

Beginning his writing early in his career, he contributed a long list 
of articles and books, covering varied aspects of geography, but 
stressing particularly the human side. His prominence in the field 
was attested by his editorship for many years of the Annals of the 
Association of American Geographers. In 1930 he was president of 
this Association, an honor which placed him at the head of one of the 
more scholarly geographical societies in existence anywhere. His con- 
tributions to scientific geography were climaxed by the publication of 
The South: Its Economic-Geographic Development, the first geo- 
graphical monograph to be published on any one of the major sec- 
tions of the United States. 

He achieved the difficult feat, moreover, of matching his promi- 
nence in professional geography with a place of equal if not greater 
rank in geographical education. Running parallel through the years 
with his purely geographic articles appeared a series of books and 
papers on geography in education. For many years his elementary 
geographies were a mainstay of American schools, and his Geography 
of North America was no less useful in college teaching. This phase 
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of his work made him the logical choice as editor for The Teaching of 
Geography, Thirty-Second Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. He was a mainstay of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers, contributing to its official publication, the Jour- 
nal of Geography, and holding various offices, including that of the 
presidency. 

Interested as he was in both scientific and educational geography, he 
found -at George Peabody College for Teachers ideal conditions for 
a man of his talents and ambitions. Not only that, but his services to 
and through Peabody College deserve special recognition. He made 
the well-being of the college and its influence a ruling purpose. When 
there was difficulty, for example, in keeping the college library open 
during his early years here, he took his turn daily for an hour or so 
at the desk in the library. He served on the Graduate Committee with 
zeal and delight, and sent a great many graduate students from his 
department to important posts throughout the country. He spent long 
hours at work on the slide and photographic files of the Geography 
Department; he jealously guarded the standards of his work and 
picked teaching assistants with’ care. 

Although we may note his prominence on the Peabody campus, in 
the South, and in the Nation, we may still fail to grasp the essential 
traits of the man unless we recognize certain personal qualities. He 
was ever on the go, impatient of theory and verbalism, eager to get 
things done. His humorous quips and his enthusiasm endeared him to 
his students, as did his perennial youthfulness and his devotion to 
their welfare. He delighted to spend long hours in the field with them. 
His home, moreover, was the scene of many dinner parties and out- 
door picnics given for his students. In all of his work, whether in en- 
tertaining members of his classes or in the preparation of scientific 
or educational reports, he was ably assisted by his wife, Mrs. Eleanor 
Grace Parkins. . 

The deep impression Dr. Parkins made on Peabody was matched 
by the esteem in which he was held in other parts of the country. As 
one of his distinguished contemporaries in the field of geography, the 
late Professor R. H. Whitbeck of the University of Wisconsin, said of 
him, “He has an honored place among the most useful men in the 
field of geography and geographical education in America.” 

J. R. WHITAKER 
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AURELIA B. POTTS 
(1929—April 19, 1944) 


“To do my part 


Each day with kindness and sincerity 
And a high heart.” 


These lines sent by a friend and a co-worker of Aurelia B. Potts aptly 
characterize this great teacher and leader in nursing education’ as we 
knew her at Peabody. Her personal integrity and standards were 
high yet tempered by sympathy, understanding, and recognition of all 
faltering effort. 

A native of Macomb County, Michigan, she prepared herself in the 
field of Home Economics and was granted a Bachelor of Science De- 
gree from Michigan State College, and a Master of Science from Co- 
lumbia University. She served on the faculty of the University of 
Pennsylvania and later at Michigan State College, in the Extension 
Department as Home Demonstration Agent. In 1919 while she was 
serving in this capacity in the “Copper Country” of northern Michi- 
gan the community was stricken by influenza. As the best qualified 
person in the area she was asked to direct the care of the sick in the 
school which was temporarily used as a hospital. Through this ex- 
perience Miss Potts decided that she could be of most service to hu- 
manity through her knowledge of teaching and nutrition combined 
with nursing. Therefore she entered the School of Nursing, University 
of Michigan. After completing the period of training she worked 
in Health and Nutrition with the Merrill Palmer School in Detroit. 
She then returned to the University of Michigan for advanced work 
in Public Health. 

With this background Miss Potts came to Peabody in 1929 as instruc- _ 
tor in Health and Nursing Education. At that time there were about 
twenty students enrolled in the Department. The following year Miss 
Potts was appointed Director; under her leadership the enrollment 
grew. In 1941 before the attention of nurses was directed to service 
in the armed forces there were one hundred and fifty nurses enrolled | 
in the Division of Nursing Education during the summer quarter. 
They came from every section of the country, many, with intention of 
completing the year’s work for the certificate in Public Health Nurs- 
ing, remained to gain the Bachelor’s Degree. An increasing number 
were granted the Master of Science Degree. Nurses enrolled at Scar- 
ritt College in preparation as medical missionaries for the foreign 
field came to Peabody for Health and Nursing courses. Miss Potts not 
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only inspired the students to wish to be adequately prepared, she gave 
them the faith in their ability necessary to achievement. 

Through contract with Public Health agencies throughout the coun- 
try and with the W. K. Kellogg Foundation Miss Potts was instru- 
mental in the establishment and development of Teaching Centers 
which provide laboratories for theory as presented on the campus. 
She believed that Teachers Colleges are best equipped to prepare 
nurses to teach in the community. With the instructors of courses 
other than health and nursing in which the students enrolled she 
planned educational and cultural experience to meet the needs of the 
individual so that Peabody students are recognized as happy persons 
as well as informed nurses. A dream realized in the last year of her 
life was the institution of the annual Campus-Teaching Center Con- 
ference. Members of the Teaching Centers meet with the college 
faculty at Peabody to discuss objectives and methods for the educa- 
tion of Public Health Nurses. This activity has been widely recog- 
nized and plans for its adoption by other colleges are being furthered. 
Another realized dream of Miss Potts is the enrollment of the stu- 
dents of two of the local Hospital Training Schools for instruction in 
basic sciences on the Peabody Campus. 

Miss Potts shared her home with co-workers and students combin- 
ing the simple friendliness of her northern heritage with the gracious 
hospitality of the South. She also shared her enthusiasms. Kittens, 
puppies, and flowers thrived under her care. The offices of the 
Nursing Division as well as parties on the campus were fragrant 
with her choice roses. Hers was an adventurous spirit. In attending 
the many national meetings to which she contributed leadership she 
never went by train if she could fly. It saved time and she loved to 
fly. She had a delightful sense of humor. Her teaching was by 
precept and parable. All human objectives were clarified by her 
warm and colorful interpretation. 

Miss Potts was interested in every cultural and social activity on 
the campus. She was a member of many local and national profes- 
sional and honorary societies. She was a Fellow in the American 
Public Health Association. In recognition of her guidance the Ten- 
nessee State Nurses Association awarded her an honorary life mem- 
bership in the National Organization of Public Health Nursing. The 
Association of the Collegiate Schools of Nursing, the State Nursing 
Council for war service, as well as many other professional organiza- 
tions were recipients of her guidance. She was a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Southern Division of the American Nurses 
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Association. At the time of her death she was President of the Nash- 
ville League of Nursing Education and on the Board of Directors of 
the Nashville Public Health Council. 

E.iza Joyce SMITH 


SIDNEY CLARENCE GARRISON 
(1919—Jan. 18, 1945) 


Sidney Clarence Garrison, a descendant of pre-Revolutionary North 
Carolinians, was born at Lincolnton, October 17, 1887. He attended 
the public schools of the community, and in 1907 entered Wake For- 
est. In 1911 the college awarded him the baccalaureate degree, and 
in 1913 the master’s degree. That autumn he began his professional 
career as principal of the public school at Crouse, North Carolina. 
Later in the year he became County Superintendent of Schools in 
Lincoln County. In September, 1914, he entered Peabody College. At 
that time it was his intention later to pursue the study of medicine. 
He took mainly in Peabody College courses in psychology, and in 
Vanderbilt those courses regarded as most favorable to the study of 
medicine. Later, perhaps in that year, he discontinued all .plans 
with reference to the study of medicine and committed all his efforts 
to preparation for a career in teaching. In 1916 Peabody gave him a 
master’s degree, but by that time he had envisioned the doctorate and 
so he continued his courses in the College. In 1917 he enlisted in the 
army and rose to a captaincy before the war closed. 

October 16, 1918, he married Sarah Elizabeth McMurray of Guthrie, 
Kentucky. In 1919 he received a doctorate from Peabody and im- 
mediately following that he was given the title of Professor of Edu- 
cational Psychology. In 1934 he became dean of the Graduate School; 
in 1937, President of the College in which position he continued until 
his death January 18, 1945. 

During the fifteen years of his professorship in the College Dr. Gar- 
rison achieved national reputation in the field of educational psychol- 
ogy. He wrote a great many magazine articles in that field and was 
joint author, with his brother, K. C. Garrison, of Psychology of Ele- 
mentary School Subjects and later Psychology of Secondary School 
Subjects. He collaborated with President Payne in the production of 
a series of spelling books. He was a fellow of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, a member of the American 
Psychological Association, a member of the American Educational 
Research Association, and of the American Association of Psychology 
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and Philosophy. He was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Delta 
Kappa, and Kappa Delta Pi. He was a member of the Southern 
Baptist Sunday School Board, of the Board of Trustees of Tennessee 
College, of the Board of Meharry College, of the Tennessee Board of 
Education, and a director of the Southern Education Foundation. He 
was a deacon in the First Baptist Church. 

Sidney Clarence Garrison was tall, erect, red-headed. He had a 
gentle Southern voice, but in its tones there was never any connotation 
of uncertainty. His walk was buoyant, twenty years younger than 
he was. He was wholly devoted to Peabody College and to the 
service for which the college exists. He was a thoughtful and un- 
derstanding father of five children. 

There has been strength in the leadership of Peabody College since 
its founding. Sidney Clarence Garrison was a notable contributor 
to the strength and vision which have given the College its pre- 
eminence. 

He perhaps would have lived longer if he could have detached him- 
self more from Peabody College. His unrelieved concern for it de- 
manded more than the flesh could give. He couldn’t relax; he couldn’t 
let go of the issues long enough for his body to rebuild. 

But perhaps he died as he would have wished. On Tuesday he had 
spoken at the College assembly and there had outlined in some detail 
the plans for the development of the College. On Wednesday he had 
worked in his office and about the buildings. Late in the afternoon 
he had called a meeting of the Faculty for Friday. He had with fine 
care prepared the materials-‘to be submitted then. They were concerned 
with the College’s future. New and strange qualities have entered 
the affairs of men. There are coming into focus problems which 
unsolved would leave the. welfare of mankind endangered. What 
then is the obligation of the College in these issues? These were the 
matters the President pondered on his last day at Peabody. It was 
as he would have had it. No period of helpless languishing, of in- 
capacity, of remoteness from life’s major issues. He died with his 
‘hands grasping both faith and reality. r 
A. L. CRABB 
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THE LIBRARIAN—AGENT OF CULTURE 


NANCY T. RUTHERFORD 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


Like the fly in Mary Howitt’s poem, she was lured into a “pretty par- 


lor,” or rather a “well-stocked pantry,” by this inscription over a 
doorway: 


“The door is open wide— 

The beacon burning bright—Ah, look! 
Man’s greatest gift to man inside— 

A book.” 


On reading that most librarians are attracted to the work because 
of a desire to serve an educational cause or because of a fondness for 
literature, she knows that the latter is her reason for being a combina- 
tion Children’s and County Librarian. She never expects to quench 
her thirst for books. She likes them fresh from the publisher, smelling 
of ink, their pages sticking or needing to be cut. She likes to feel them, 
to smell them, or just to look-at them, worshipfully. She likes old 
books, musty-smelling, dog-eared, soiled. She cannot help with the 
discarding. She keeps pulling them from the trash. “This one, with 
a little mending, can be read a few more times. Oh, don’t destroy 
that!” until those in charge say, “Scat! You’re no help here.” 

People think a librarian has time to read. She thought so too, once. 
The wonderful, unread volumes still reach out to her from the shelves 
and she pulls them by threes and half-dozens, carries them home and 
uses up her sleep time reading them. Sometimes she gets so anxious 
to read a thick book that she finds herself walking recklessly in front 
of speeding cars, thinking that a not-too-serious accident might lay 
her up long enough to read, Crescent Carnival or Dinner at Belmont. 

She likes every kind of book—fiction, non-fiction, adult, or juvenile, 
especially the juveniles. The children’s books with their simplicity 
and delicious humor, and beautiful illustrations are especially in- 
triguing. She cannot enjoy a child’s book—alone. The weekly story 
hour at the library is not enough. There is her little group on Friday 
nights that revel with her over the newest ones. When a little boy 
says, “What will the story be next week? Just tell me the name so I 
can be thinking about it,” she knows how he feels. 


[2907 
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She loves the people who come to the library to get books, espe- 
cially the children. Sometimes they aren’t very well dressed and look 
a little underfed. She likes to give these the fairy tales. “Here, dear, 
take this and go to Fairyland! Forget your empty stomach, your ill- 
fitting clothes, your stringy-straight hair. You are Little Two-Eyes, 
call a genie and he will spread you a table with dishes of gold and 
food delicious beyond your fondest dreams. You are a princess in a 
brocade gown, and a cape of satin, edged with ermine. No matter 
if the boy next door makes ugly faces at you—in this book a prince 
will come to bow and kiss your hand and be your escort to the ball.” 

In her town, it is usually when the children reach the third grade in 
school that the teachers make them acquainted with the public li- 
brary. The teacher arranges a date to bring them, and the children’s 
librarian awaits them with eager expectancy. The children are com- 
ing! The doll’s house is set in order, or dis-order, purposely. She has 
learned to rumple a rug or turn over a chair, in the hope that some 
little homemaker may see it, and in setting it to rights, feel more at 
home in the children’s room. The playhouse has an upstairs, but she 
never realized that there was no stairway until a little girl asked 
about it. While she hesitated, a little boy answered, “I guess they 
use a ‘helivator.’” 

There were fifty children in the last third grade that came. They 
were told to be as quiet as kittens and they were—almost. They were 
given application cards and were taken through the stacks to see 
where 70,000 books are kept. They were told, “When you get your 
cards signed, you will have a ‘ticket’ to read here until you are old, 
old men and old, old women.” 

They gathered around the children’s librarian to hear a story. When 
she had finished, and they sat radiant-faced with the wonder of it, 
she said, “I read it in a book. There are many such stories in the 
books on these shelves. I hope you will read many of them. I hope 
you will read about the children of other countries. In China, there 
is a little girl named, “Peachblossom,” and a boy named, “Little 
Pear.” 

On the library’s second floor is a museum. On the stair landing 
there is a big, beautiful window, giving a good view of the street. 
Children, like goats, enjoy looking down from high places, so they 
always stop here and look down. The librarian, making talk, pointed 
to the building across the street. “That’s Mr. Owen’s filling station. 
He has quite a few cars this morning. Guess he’s making lots of 
money. He gives some of it to the library. He pays what we call 
taxes, and we get some of the money to buy books, some of it goes 
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to keep the museum warm, and we must use some of it soon to mend 
this plaster. See, here, where it’s crumbling.” This came back to 
her later when a father said, “What’s this my son tells me about Mr. 
Owens buying the library books and heating the museum and mend- 
ing the plaster?” 

In the large auditorium is a baby grand piano. When the children 
go in, the librarian asks, “Would anyone like to play a piece?” One 
or two children usually respond. Last time, a little girl looked on 
enviously as a classmate played. The children’s appreciative clapping 
proved too much for the little on-looker. As though the green-eyed 
monster spurred her on, she rose from her seat and approached the 
piano. She had never had a music lesson, and surely had no natural 
talent. She just wanted to play, and she did, loudly and seriously, 
with a determined look on her face. She went through all the con- 
tortions, but the banging was anything but pleasing to hear. She 
went heroically on, lips set, back stiff. The children searched the 
librarian’s face again and again for the least flicker of a smile to set 
them off, but she controlled her mirth by doing an imitation of the 
Great Stone Face. The child finished with a flourish, the children 
clapped, and she sat down—-satisfied. 

When the children returned to school, they wrote compositions 
about what they saw of interest at the library. One that fell into the 
librarian’s hands read: “At the library I saw the children’s librarian 
and a big spider in a jar and a snake. I liked the snake the best.” 

The mothers and fathers who come to the library for help with their 
parent-problems are legion, their problems are legion, too. Cultured 
parents and even the uncultured ones who realize what they have 
missed, try to surround their children with good reading. They don’t 
always know when to begin. One mother said, “I dread the time 
when my children get old enough for me to have to read to them. I 
never liked to read.” Her children were two and four years old. She 
was already two years behind. Another mother, checking out books 
for herself, said, “I won’t take any for the children. Ill wait until 
they start to school, and the teacher teaches them not to tear the 
pages out.” Dear teacher, you’ve had to take over the tooth-brushing 
and the nail-cleaning and the clean “hankie” every day and the hot 
lunches, and now she’s going to wait for you to teach them how to 
care for books. You can doit. You have done it, but imagine a mother 
missing the interest that sparkles in young eyes at the sound of her 
voice reading, aloud. A child has a very tender feeling for the one 
who reads to him. Stevenson loved the pretty lady who, with a rustle 
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of silk, came to his bedside each evening to kiss him goodnight and to 
wish him pleasant dreams, and though she was his mother, it was— 


To Allison Cunningham from her boy 
For all the story books you read 
For all the pains you comforted 


he dedicated his Child’s Garden of Verses, 

During book week a survey was made in the elementary grades. 
One of the questions asked in Miss Ora Benson’s third grade was, 
“Do you remember who first read Mother Goose to you?” Out of 
fifty-one children, three answered, “Mother.” The others said, “Miss 
Ora.” 

When a man chooses a book for his child he invariably selects one 
that he read when he was a boy, the Mark Twains and occasionally a 
Tom Swift. How many fathers read the paper, smoke awhile, and 
go off. to bed without recognizing, “The pause in the day’s occupa- 
tion, that is known as ‘The Children’s Hour.’” A father said that for 
years he had mumbled this grace before meals: 


“Father of all—God! What we have here is of Thee, 
Take our thanks and bless us, that we may continue to do Thy will.” 


One evening his son looked up from the book he was reading and 
exclaimed, “Dad—your blessing! They’ve put it in ‘Ben Hur!’” 

The librarian loves the people she carries books to via the Book- 
mobile. It carries two thousand volumes, any number of magazines, 
the driver, the Negro librarian, and herself. In winter they roll over 
frozen roads, through snow and rain, over broken bridges—up to the 
schoolhouse doors where the teachers come out and select enough read- 
ing for their pupils to last for a month of dark, winter days and chilly 
nights ‘around the fireside. When they ask her, she goes inside and 
has a story hour. In the springtime the road runs close to the freshly- 
plowed cotton fields. The farmers say, “Don’t leave my children a lot 
of books. I can’t get any work out of them.” But they are only jok- 
ing, and they take a good supply of westerns for themselves. 

So many interesting personalities along the road. They stop before 
a cottage with a service flag in the window. Mrs. R. comes out and 
sells them two dozen eggs while they choose her some pretty love 
stories. “Not many books this time.” She says—“My boy’s coming 
home on furlough and I’ll have to be cooking.” 

At a store they open the door to a pretty girl with a sweet, engaged- 
girl smile. She shows them her embroidery—another scarf is finished 
for the dream home. She says, “Johnny sent me another book, and 
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I’ve bought two since you were here. I read yours and if they’re good, 
I buy them for the shelves Johnny says he’s going to build around 
our fireplace.” 

A ten-year-old girl climbs in the bookmobile and searches the 
shelves. “I’m looking for some more ‘Miss Minerva’s.’ Grandma and 
I just love ‘Miss Minerva.’ Grandma lives alone up there on that hill. 
I go and stay with her at night. She reads to me until she gets tired, 
then I read awhile and then we go to bed.” 

The Reverend Howard Anthony teaches a one-room school on week 
days and preaches every Sunday. “What an opportunity!” thinks the 
librarian. “Back in my school-teaching days, I wish I could have 
‘preached’ to my pupil’s parents once a week.” They don’t leave him 
many books because he says, “I read them before passing them on to 
my people. You know, you cannot trust authors in these times, nor 
titles, either. I was fooled good in All This and Heaven Too. This is 
one place where they don’t have a waiting list for Strange Fruit, and 
the calm quiet of this community will never be disturbed by Forever 
Amber.” 

One of the happiest homes they visit is in a F. H. A. settlement. The 
three-starred service flag explains why the mother and daughter come 
out of the fields dressed in overalls. The daughter has a degree and 
could teach, but the mother says, “We can’t get help. If we are to 
make a crop, Irene will have to help. Ben says, too, it’s nice having 
her close—with all the boys so far away.” Their living room is lined 
with pictures and souvenirs from everywhere. Each trip the mother 
has some new memento to show—something one of her boys has sent. 
One day she had an ardent request—‘Please, do you have Steinbeck’s 
Bombs Away?” Fortunately, they had it on the bookmobile. Ex- 
citedly she searched the pages, then breathlessly triumphant—“There 
he is! That’s my boy! He wrote me that they had made some pic- 
tures of his field for this book. He’s the instructor, close to the 
plane.” 

An old man stands timidly with one foot on the step. “Honey, I 
wonder if you’d be having a little old book I read a long time ago.” 
There is no tinge of freshness, only sweetness in the way he calls the 
librarian, “Honey.” “I don’t know its name and I don’t remember 
who wrote it. It’s about a little girl in a train wreck and her dog got 
killed and some rich people took her in and educated her and she 
married the rich woman’s son. Do you have that book?” The librarian 
thinks hard, then answers, “I can’t place the story just now. Meet us 
here one month from today and we'll try to have it for you.” “Don’t 
’speck you will. Guess it was before yore time, Honey.” As the 
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wheels turn she takes that four-sided rule; A girl—a wreck—a dog—a 
rich man, and mentally measures each book she has ever read or 
heard of. In one, there is no dog, another has no train wreck. “Oh, 
quit bothering about it,” scolds the driver. “That old fellow will for- 
get all about it by next month.” But she cannot forget. She carries 
the riddle back to the library. She takes it to bed with her—tossing 
on her pillow—mumbling sleepily—a girl—a wreck—a dog—a rich 
man. Sunday comes—the church organ peals it—the vested choir 
sings it—the minister proclaims it—the coins tinkle into the collection 
plate to the tune of—a girl—a wreck—a dog—a rich man. In the aft- 
ernoon it creeps into her weekly letter to her mother. Almost imme- 
diately the answer comes, “It is a very old story, but I remember it 
well. Half the people in the world named their children, Edna Earle 
and Elmo. Give the old gentleman, Augusta Wilson’s St. Elmo.” 

The librarian loves her colored counterpart—the Negro librarian, 
with her ready laughter and voice with its soft, mellow tones. The 
Negro rural schools are scattered among the cotton fields. The pupils 
filing out for recess, look happy, well-cared for. While the white chil- 
dren’s legs are freezing in bobby sox, these colored children are dressed 
warmly in long stockings. Their librarian gets out with her box of 
books. The children come close to help carry the stacks of magazines 
for scrapbooks and health posters. There’s an art book for the little 
girl who draws and some devotionals for the fourteen-year-old Negro 
boy who has been preaching since he was twelve. The bookmobile 
rolls on leaving Miss Saphronia to spend an hour or two with her 
people. 

Yes, like the fly, the librarian was lured into this pantry and, like 
the fly, she knows she “will ne’er come out again,” at least—not 
willingly! 








MEXICO 


(A unit of study as carried out by the thirteen pupils in grades 5-8 of 
Grenade’s Chapel, a rural school in Franklin County, Arkansas.) 


JEWELL KIRBY 


Mexico is more than a name across a pink spot on the map of 
North America to a group of thirteen boys and girls of a small rural 
school in northwest Arkansas. To them it has become an intimate 
acquaintance. Tasty Mexican dishes, colorful Indians, snow-covered 
volcanoes, and beautiful cathedrals have become real to them. They 
have come to appreciate super-craftsmanship in the vari-colored de- 
signs of a handwoven serape or a tablecloth, in the blue glass blown 
in the factories of Mexico, and in the exquisitely hammered articles 
from her silver mines. The courtesy and the love of beauty and song 
existing in the hearts of many lovable people of Mexico found a 
response in the hearts of these country children as they engaged in 
what proved to be a most delightful study for them and their teacher. 

It began in this way. The two pupils in the sixth grade history 
class were studying the Latin American countries at the same time 
that the entire group (grades 5-8) was studying Mexico in geography. 
“Turn your room into the country of Mexico” was a suggestion eagerly 
accepted by everyone. At this time, the group consisted of two fifth 
graders, the two sixth grade girls, seven seventh grade boys and girls, 
and one boy in the eighth. In many activities the children of these 
grades often work together as a family, arranging for the study to 
suit the varying ages and stages of development of the different 
grades. This was the plan followed in carrying out the unit of work 
on Mexico. 

Across an unused blackboard in the rear of the room the pupils 
tacked a long strip of peach colored crepe paper. This was neutral 
enough to serve as a background for bright, daring colors, yet pos- 
itive enough to infuse its own soft tints to make of the whole a 
pleasing arrangement of color. On this long strip they posted gay 
drawings suggesting a variety of Mexican activities. Colorful serapes, 
wide-brimmed sombreros, variegated pottery, and prickly cacti helped 
to transform this section of the room. Since the space below the 
border was not needed, it was used as a bulletin board on which 
to display posters on Mexican life, industry, art, and music, as well 
‘as for newspaper and magazine articles concerning Mexico. 
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Someone suggested a border for the blackboard in the front of 
the room. The group decided that each member should make a 
small drawing of anything he wished pertaining to Mexico. These 
drawings, which represented a variety of ideas, were mounted on the 
“wrong side” of the manila-like tan paper in which the Sears, Roe- 
buck spring catalogues were wrapped. The children brought several 
of these and cut them into rectangles about four by six inches. As 
these were small, it left plenty of blackboard space beneath. And 
the front of the room began to take on a festive appearance. 

Meanwhile the class in American history, composed of the seventh 
and eighth grades, was studying the history of Mexico in its rela- 
tionship to the history of the United States. In fact history, geography, 
language, spelling, and reading almost became one for a few days 
as the students gathered much information, made reports, and had 
discussions on the following and similar problems: 


What we can learn from Aztec art; from modern Mexican art 
The land problem in Mexico 

Difficulties Mexico is meeting in educating all the people 
What people from the United States have done to help Mexico 
What Mexicans have contributed to the United States 

The trade of Mexico 

Pottery making 

Silver mining and manufacturing 

Means of transportation 

United States industries in Mexico 


a 


— 


The pupils made good use of their texts in geography, as well as 
getting materials from other available sources. They learned, and 
enjoyed while learning, facts concerning the people, climate, prod- 
ucts, industries, cities, and other geographical features of “our 
neighbor to the south.” Some of the pupils remembered that they 
had old geographies at home which mothers and dads had used. They 
brought these to school and searched with interest for information 
concerning Mexico. One boy, who had not been particularly fond 
of geography remarked, “Gee, we have Mexico all the time, but I 
like it.” 

The one eighth grade boy assisted a seventh grader in making the 
outline for a large picture map of Mexico. In one corner they 
placed a Mexican flag. Each day the student added something to 
this map—pictures, drawings, or names. The boys placed this map in 
the center of a large space on the right wall of the classroom, at a 
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convenient height so that it could be finished easily and be enjoyed 
as it was being completed. Each pupii contributed something to the 
making of the map, and as one youngster said, “It was really fun.” 
As the map grew it was of interest to everyone. The small boys and 
girls of the primary room often came in before school or at recess 
to exclaim and wonder about the map. They were especially cap- 
tivated by the small drawings of ships shown on the Gulf and by 
the tiny paper match stick, which was really made in Mexico. 

Mrs. Margaret Brownfield, the Home Demonstration Agent, had 
visited Mexico, and upon learning of the study the group was mak- 
ing, brought an exhibit of several articles she had secured there— 
beautiful needlework, gaily colored basket, a fiesta costume, a serape, 
and a small replica of an old Aztec calendar. She also brought copies 
of Mexican Cookery and A Guide to Mexico, which were kept at school 
until the study of Mexico was completed. The students were de- 
lighted to hear her relate some of her experiences in Mexico. 

Then a few days later, Miss Lucy Foreman, of the Educational 
Department of the Methodist Church, Nashville, Tennessee, was in 
the community for a meeting of workers at the church. Upon in- 
vitation she visited the school the next day. Her brief talk on “He 
hath made all nations of one blood” fitted in beautifully with the 
study of Mexico. Her radiant manner made everyone feel more 
friendly toward persons of other countries as she described the in- 
dividuals she had known. Especially she told of Mexicans she had 
known in this country and in Mexico. Then she gave some descrip- 
tive glimpses of places in Mexico. All of this was an unexpected 
treat for the students, but all were very much interested. 

As a culminating activity at the close of the three-week’s period 
devoted to the study of Mexico a luncheon, to which the mothers 
were invited, was prepared by the pupils and teacher. Invitations 
were written during the English period and decorated with small 
figures suggestive of Mexico. For several days during the English 
period the pupils worked on a program they were preparing for the 
entertainment of the mothers. Also, they spent some time with the 
teacher planning the menu. ; 

Finally the day for the luncheon arrived. Desks were pushed to 
one side of the room to make an open space down the center for 
the tables, and to give room on the opposite side for the exhibit 
of posters booklets, compositions, and railway folders, etc. arranged 
with the large picture map as a center. A borrowed table and the two 
reading tables belonging to the school, when placed together, made 
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one long table with room enough for the students, the teacher, and 
the guests. Lilacs, placed in glass bowls at regular intervals on 
the white table covers, gave an air of modest festivity. Program 
and menu printed, by the pupils, on small folders of many different 
colors gave more of the fiesta atmosphere. These were also used 
as place cards, each child having chosen the drawing that adorned 
the folder at his mother’s and his own plate. 
Each child had a part on the program which was as follows: 


Invocation The Teacher 
“Bien Venido” (Welcome) Betty Forbus 
“Look for the beautiful” ... Faye Nichols 
Poem, “God Give Me Joy” ... Justine Ruston 
A Rich Land ........ Luther Belt 
Mexican Kitchens _. Marcella Foster 
Piano Solo ... Roiselle Green 
People of Mexico Bettis Morgan 
Lovers of Music cae Howard Holmes 
“Mexicali Rose” Odell Ruston, Betty Foster, Jessie Nichols, 

Faye Nichols 
A Tehauntepec Legend Bobby Barnes 
Courtesy in Mexico .. Ben Stewart 
Memories of Mexico Mrs. Mart Nichols 


(Mrs. Nichols was one of the mothers, who had spent a part 
of her childhood in Mexico.) 
Song, “Juanita” 


The Menu 


Chile with beans | 
Cole slaw 
Pickles Crackers 
Pimiento-Cheese sandwiches 
Deviled eggs Sombrero salad 
Cookies 
Cocoa 








’ ISAAC WATTS SAYS... 
BY 


RUBY ETHEL CUNDIFF 


Ever since Ecclesiastes said “Of the making of many books there 
is no end, and much study is a weariness unto the flesh,” there has been 
no lack of advice on what to read and how to read it. 

In 1741 Isaac Watts * set forth a number of precepts on the subject 
of books and reading. Some of them are either quoted or paraphrased 
here. 

“The world is full of books, but there are multitudes which are so 
ill written that they were never worth any man’s reading;” others he 
says are of only passing interest or value therefore he suggests that it 
would be well “for a young man to have the most proper books for his 
reading recommended by a judicious friend.” 

He recommends that before starting to read a book, the reader 
peruse the table of contents and “advise always that the preface be 
read .. . before the first survey of the book.” He also says that if the 
book is worth reading once it is worth reading again and the reader 
should mark the most important chapters or paragraphs for further 
study. 

He suggests that if several persons read the same work and discuss 
it together “this practice will render the reading any author more 
abundantly beneficial to every one of them.” 

If several persons each read a different book on the same subject 
and then meet to tell each other “the sense, sentiments, and method 
of those several authors,” it will be to their advantage whether they 
decide to read the book suggested by a friend or whether they find 
from the friend that they need not read that book. 

Read not only for the opinion of the author but judge that opinion 


by giving careful consideration to the subject and to the author’s 
views. 


After reading an author, remember what he has expressed well, 
enlarge what he has treated too briefly, condense where he has been 
too wordy, and supply argument where he has been weak. 

Rework a treatise if it is not well arranged and after that “recollect 


and determine what real improvements you have made by reading 
that author.” 





‘Watts, Isaac. Improvement Of The Mind, 1741. 
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If the book has no index or table or contents, make one as you read. 
He adds that this will be a great deal of work but that it will be very 
rewarding as one reads more on the same subjects. 

Note excellencies and defects and “remember that one book read 
over in this manner, with all this laborious meditation, will tend more 
to enrich your understanding, than the skimming over the surface of 
twenty authors.” ' 

Reading as noted above will make reading subservient to the gain- 
ing of knowledge and the “improvement of your reasoning powers.” 

If reading is done in this manner, the reader “shall acquire also by 
degrees an habit of judging justly, and of reasoning well, in imitation 
of the good writer whose works you pursue.” He continues that such 
a reader will not make as great a showing but will in the end have 
“gained an admirable facility to read, and judge of what he read,” 
...and make “large advances in the pursuit of truth.” 

Never apply yourselves to read any human author with a deter- 
mination beforehand either for or against him . . . but always read 
with a design to lay your mind open to the truth, and to embrace it 
wheresoever you find it, as well as to reject every falsehood, though 
it appear under ever so fair a disguise.” 

For books of diversion or amusement he thinks that “once reading 
may be sufficient, where there is a tolerable good memory.” . . . how- 
ever, “Who is there that has any taste for polite writings that would 
be sufficiently satisfied with hearing the beautiful pages of Steel 
(sic) or Addison, the admirable descriptions of Virgil or Milton, or 
some of the finest poems of Pope, Young, or Dryden, once read over 
to them, and then lay them by for ever?” 

He states that books of idioms, phrases, dictionaries, historical and 
geographical dictionaries are valuable “to improve our knowledge in 
general.” 

“And indeed how many volumes of learning so ever a man 
possesses, he is still deplorably poor in his understanding, till he has 
made these several parts of learning his own property, by reading 


and reasoning, by judging for himself, and remembering what he has 
read.” 


Emerson’s? three rules are: 


1. Never read any book that is not a year old. 
2. Never read any but famed books. 
3. Never read any books but what you like. 


*Emerson, Ralph Waldo. On Books, ca. 1835. 
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In an address delivered in 1866, Thomas Carlyle*® said . . . “there 
are two kinds of books .. . there is a good kind and a bad kind of a 
book . . . books are like men’s souls—divided into sheep and goats. 
Some of them are calculated to be of very great advantage in teach- 
ing—in forwarding the teaching of all generations. Others are going 
down, down, doing more and more, wilder and wilder mischief.” 


Noah Porter, * one time president of Yale makes these observations: 


“.,. the library of a child ten years old is very often more numerous 
and costly than was that of many a substantial and intelligent house- 
hold .. . as the taste of readers become omnivorous it becomes less 
discriminating . . . the taste, as applied to books and reading, like the 
eye for color and form, may be educated, or rather it may be taught 
how to educate itself ... No man can read with profit that which he 
cannot learn to read with pleasure. 

“1. Choose an author from whom you can gain something. 

“2. Read with a certain degree of deference (give the author a 
chance.) 

“3. Read with an independent judgment and a critical spirit. 

“4, Realize that a favorite author has a great influence over the 
reader. 

“5. Read authors whom we are competent to understand and to 
appreciate. ; 

“6. Read that which is suitable to . . . our age and progress. 

“7. Read well written books (style is often the deciding factor in 
reading a book.) 

“8. Do not feel obligated to read everything that is published.” 

Author Penn ° has this to say: 


“The one thing your readers need most to be warned against is the 
reading of standard classics, which they do not appreciate, which they 
do not like, and which they are really bored by. If you can not 
appreciate a great author, if he tires you, if he does not interest you, 
put him down and begin again more humble. In time, if you keep on 
cultivating your taste, you can take him up again with a greater hope 


of success.” 
Fre ' B. Perkins ® gives this advice: 
“Read the great books, if you can. 


“Judicious use of a selection of periodicals is highly desirable. 
“Mere amusement in reading should be only cautiously indulged.” 





*Carlyle, Thomas. On The Choice Of Books, 1866. 
“Porter, Noah. Books And Reading, c1870-1881. 
*Penn, Arthur. The Home Library, c1883. 


° = Fred B. What To Read from In Hints for Home Reading, c1883- 
1900. 
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Mary Alice Caller? lists this advice: 


“1. Read such books as will be helpful to you in your special 
vocation. 


“2. Follow your taste in reading, provided it be not a perverted 
one. 

“3. Read cheerful books. 

“4. Select books that set forth unexceptionable principles, and 
whose moral tone is pronounced good. 

“5. Read books from which you may gain something. 

“6. Read well-written books. 

“7, Read current literature.” 


Joseph Cook § states: 


“If the heads of the family have a love for reading, the taste almost 
invariably descends to the children . . . Over every library case should 
stand the words: ‘avoid rubbish.’ A second-rate book, however good, 
is a mischief if it occupies the time we ought to devote at a first-rate. 
... the better is a great enemy of the best.” 


George Brandes ® remarks: 


‘ 


* ...One finds oneself raising the questions: 
“Why shoyld we read? 
“What should we read? 
“How should we read? 


“Why should we read, then. To increase our knowledge, divest 
ourselves of prejudices, and in an ever greater degree become personal- 
ities. What should we read. The books that attract us and hold us 
fast, because they are exactly suited to us. These books are good for 
us ... How ought we to read these books? First, with affection, next, 
with criticism, next, if possible, so that our reading has a central 
point ... and lastly, with the aim of fully understanding and making 
our own the moral lesson to be found in every event narrated.” 


George C. Lorimer '’ has the following to contribute: 
“The books highest in character are lowest in price. . . 


“Avoid aimlessness and irreverence in reading . . . have a purpose. 


“Reading ought to nourish our intellectual life, and preserve us 
from mental sloth and degeneracy. 





‘Caller, Mary Alice. A Literary Guide for Home and School, c1892. 

“Cook, Joseph. How To Make Dull Boys Read from In Hints for Home 
Reading, c1883-1900. 

" Brandes, George. On Reading 1906, New ed. 1923. 

‘Y Lorimer, George C. What I Know About Books, c1892 
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“ 


. avoid immoderateness and superficialness in reading. Be - 
careful not to go too fast or attempt too much. 

“ _.. The end of reading is to obtain a thorough insight into an 
author’s meaning, into his motive, and almost into his very soul.” 


Sherwin Cody ™ contributes this: 


“ 


. .. It is the duty of all great literature to be interesting... 
... True literature rounds out our lives, gives us consolation for our 
failures, rebuke for our vices, suggestions for our ambition, hope, and 
love and appreciation . . . our first test of a work of literature should 


be to ask the three questions, Is it beautiful? Is it true? Is it 
noble?” 


John Cowper Powys?” asks and answers the question: 


“What is one to read? The best reply must always be the most 
personal: ‘Whatever profoundly and permanently stimulates your 
imagination.’ 

“Like the kingdom of heaven and all other high and scared things, 
the choicest sorts of books only reveal the perfume of their rare essence 
to those who love them for themselves in pure disinterestedness.” 


Paul Hazard ** says of books and reading: 


“T like books that remain faithful to the very essence of art; namely, 
those that offer to children an intuitive and direct way of knowledge, 
a simple beauty capable of being perceived immediately, arousing in 
their souls a vibration which will endure all their lives. ... and books 
that awaken in them not mauldin sentimentality, but sensibility; that 
enable them to share in great human emotions; that give them respect 
for universal life—that of animals, of plants; that teach them not to 
despise everything that is mysterious in creation and in man. 

“I like books of knowledge . .. when they do not deceive themselves 
about the quality of knowledge, and do not claim that knowledge can 
take the place of everything else. I like them especially when they 
distill from all the different kinds of knowledge the most difficult and 
the most necessary—that of the human heart. 

“Finally, I like books that contain a profound morality . . . I like 
books that set in action truths worthy of lasting forever, and of in- 
spiring one’s whole inner life; . . . In short, I like books that have the 
integrity to perpetuate their own faith in truth and justice.” ° 

The authors are almost unanimous in their statements that to get 





“ Cody, Sherwin. How To Read and What To Read, c1905. 
** Powys, John Cowper. One Hundred Best Books, c1916-22. 
** Hazard, Paul. Books, Children and Men, tr. into English in 1943. 
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the most out of a book it must be enjoyed. Several point out, however, 
that because a book is not enjoyed may not be the fault of the book 
but the lack of background of the reader. If a book is too difficult or 
too uninteresting, it may be possible to attain a proficiency in reading 
and a knowledge of the subject which will make reading that book a 


pleasure. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning }* expresses very beautifully the best 


way to read a book: 


“ 


We get no good 


By being ungenerous, even to a book, 

And calculating profits, —so much help 

By so much reading. It is rather when 

We gloriously forget ourselves and plunge 
Soul-forward, headlong, into a book’s profund 
Imapassioned for its beauty and salt of truth — 
"Tis then we get the right good from a book.” 


** Barrett, Elizabeth Barrett. Aurora Leigh, 1857. 
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observe general form cf words: use context 
clues in recognizing words: hear likeness of 
sounds in different words: distinguish words 
of similar form: analyze words by recognizing 
femiliar parts. Used by thousands of teachers. 


Webster Publishing Co. 


1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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Arts 


AcKER, MARIAN Francis. Etchings 
of Old Mobile. Marian Acker Mac- 
pherson, c1944. unp. $3.00. 

Intimate etchings of historic and pictur- 
esque bits of Old Mobile, accompanied by 
incidental text by the artist-author. 


Barr, ALFRED H. What is Modern 
Painting? Museum of Modern Art, 
c1943. 44p. 75c. 

A helpful booklet directed to the layman 
seeking an understanding and an explana- 
tion of some of the newer modes of expres- 
sion in painting. 


Harpy, Kay. Sewing For The Baby. 
M. Barrows Co., Inc., c1944. 293p. 
$1.98. 

Anyone interested in sewing for young 
children will find this book of practical 
help. The contents include varied material 
such as directions for making garments, 
toys, decorative stitches and certain nursery 
equipment. Both directions and illustrations 
are easily understood. Although this has 
been written primarily for young mothers, 
it should be in the Home Economics library. 


EttiInc, EMLEM. Drawing The Bal- 
let.; LerszczyNSKI, MicHAL, How To 
Draw Sail And Sea.; SENroR, OLIVER, 
How To Draw Hands. Studio Publi- 
cations, c1944. 64p. each. $1.00 each. 


These three latest additions to the suc- 
cessful how-to-draw-it “Studio Dollar 
Series,” each by a specialist in his subject, 
are packed with spirited and practical in- 
struction. 


HotmeE, Bryan, ed. Master Draw- 
33°50 Studio Publications, c1943. unp. 


A magnificent volume of 129 full-page re- 
productions, constituting a survey of repre- 


sentative drawings of many periods and . 


styles of old and modern masters. 
mended for any library or collector. 


LAwsoN, 
Voice, 
94p. 

This concise manual on the training of the 
speaking and singing voice will be interest- 
ing and valuable to all who realize that a 
pleasant and well-used voice is an asset, 
and who wish to improve their own. The 
explanations are clear and simple, and the 
exercises for acquiring breath control, reso- 
nance, clear enunciation, etc., are such as 
every good teacher recommends. 


LAWSON, Puiuip J. Practical Per- 
spective Drawing. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., c1943. 215p. $2.75. 


The most comprehensive text and refer- 
ence work available to the student and prac- 
ticing artist covering the basic geometrical 
and optical principles of perspective and 
their application to professional drawing 
jobs. 


Museum Or Mopern Art. Art In 
Progress. Museum of Modern Art., 
c1944. 256p. $3.75. 


Primarily a valuable picture-book com- 
memorating the 15th anniversary exhibition 
of the Museum of Modern Art. A survey of 
all the Museum’s activities in the field of 
painting, prints, sculpture, photography, 
dance and theatre, film library, architecture, 
industrial design, posters, circulating exhi- 
bitions, and educational services. 


Sosy, JAMES THRALL and MILLER, 
DorotHy C. Romantic Painting in 
America. Museum of Modern Art., 
c1943. 143p. $2.50. 

A beautifully illustrated catalog of an ex- 
hibition of the Museum of Modern Art pre- 
senting the first general survey of Ameri- 
can Romantic Art from its beginnings in 
the late “8th century to the work of paint- 
ers of today. 


SWEENEY, JAMES JOHNSON. 
ander Calder. Museum of Modern 
Art, c1943. 64p. $2.00. 


A monograph on this widely-recognized 
contemporary sculptor with many illustra- 


FRANKLIN D. The Human 
ae and Brothers, c1944. 
.50. 


Alex- 
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tions of his animated toys, wood carvings, 
wire sculpture, sheet metal constructions, 
and “mobiles.” 


WHEELER, MONROE, ed. Modern 
Drawings. Museum of Modern Art. 
c1944. 104p. $2.25. 


A picture-book catalog of the Museum of 
Modern Art’s exhibition of sketches and 
drawings by contemporary painters and 
sculptors of international note. 


Children’s Literature 


ANGELO, VALENTI. The Rooster 
oe Viking Press, cl1944. 150p. 


A Boy Scout story which will interest 
boys from grades 6-8. An Italian boy, Nino, 
is an outstanding figure in the book. There 
are incidents about hiking, camping, and 
other scout activities. The boys stop a 
crowd of bullies who are terrorizing the 
town. They earn their first money help- 
ing Nino’s uncle harvest his bean crop. 
The author’s drawings are in keeping with 
the book. 


BANNON, LAuRA. Gregorio and The 
White Llama. Albert Whitman and 
Co., c1944. 47p. $2.00. 


An enchanting colorful picture and story 
book of a Peruvian family. The interest 
centers around young Gregorio’s longing to 
be allowed to drive the Ilama herd to 
town on market day and the amusing. un- 
expected adventures that happen because of 
the individuality of the white llama, lead- 
er of the pack. 


Bronson, WitFri S. Hooker’s 
Holiday. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
c1944. unp. $1.75. 


Hooker is a South American monkey who 
lived in a zoo. Later he was taken to the 
Natural History Museum to see why mon- 
keys act as they do. He was unhappy 
there, escaped from his cage, got into a 
lot of trouble and was finally caught and 
taken back to the zoo. The print is large, 
the illustrations full of action and humor. 
Grades 1-3 will enjoy it. 


Brown, Rose. Two Children and 
Their Jungle Zoo. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., c1944. 220p. $2.00. 

This is the third story about Brazil by 
Rose Brown. Two Children of Brazil, and 
Amazon Adventures of Two Children being 
the others. The increased interest in South 
America will make this book a welcome ad- 
dition to material for grades 4-7. 


Buett, M. H. Fun With Little 
Lulu. David McKay Co., c1944. unp. 
$1.00. 

If you don't know Little Lulu you ought 


to. If you do know her you will want this 
book of Little Lulu cartoons. 
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CARLISLE, NorMAN V. ed. How 
Planes Get There. Harper and 
Brothers, c1944. 64p. $1.00. 


This book, the latest in the publishers’ 
“Young America’s Aviation Library,” ex- 
plains in clear, simple terms the principles 
of aerial navigation. It is illustrated with 
approximately thirty photographs, instru- 
ment panels, wind drift, and other things 
the young aviation enthusiast can under- 
stand. It is suitable for readers of ten 
and over. 


Cor, Rouanp. The Little Scouts In 
Action. Robert McBride and Co., 
c1944, 104p. $1.50. 

Those who have been enjoying the car- 
toons of the “Little Scouts” and their pon- 


derous leader will appreciate this collec- 
tion. 


De Leeuw, AveLte. Doctor Ellen. 
MacMillan and Co., c1944. 219p. $2.00. 

This reminds one of The Middle Button, 
because the girls in both stories were deter- 
mined to be doctors in spite of opposition 
at home. This book has a bit of love story 
which will satisfy the older girls especially. 
Very good for high school girls. 


Fish, Heten DEAN and SMITH, 
CATHARINE. The Little Book of Colors. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., c1944. unp. $1.00. 

This little book is designed to teach color 
to the very young and the aim is fulfilled 
in a happy pleasing way. 


HALLEcCK, REUBEN Post. History 
Of Our Country. American Book 
Co., c1944. 594p. $1.76. 


This volume was first copyrighted in 1923. 
It has been revised and brought up-to-date 
for use in Junior High School and upper 
grades. It covers the period from the Euro- 
pean background to 1944. 


Harkins, Purp. Bomber Pilot. 
Harcourt Brace and Co., c1944. 229p. 
$2.00. 


American boys will seize on this book not 
only for its dramatic story, but because it 
tells them what they want to know—what 
flying feels like, what happens in combat. 
It is one of Philip Harkins’ best books for 
boys. 

KEELER. KATHERINE SOUTHWICK. Dog 
Days. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
c1944. unp. $1.50. 

This is a story of the Tucher family, their 
cottage, gardens and pets which did not 
include a dog but several dogs joined them 


later. There are fine illustrations of dogs 
and children. 


LANSING, ELIZABETH H. Nancy Nay- 
lor Flight Nurse. Thomas Y. Cro- 
well, c1944. 167p. $2.00. 


This book of fiction would appeal par- 
ticularly to the high school or upper ele- 
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mentary school age girl. It is remarkable 
that the heroine of the story should be 
thrust into so many adventurous plots and 
yet emerge unharmed and always success- 
ful. It carries romantic interest which no 
doubt the author will continue in her next 
book. It appears to be a fairly accurate 
portrayal of air-evacuation nursing and a 
needs at the present time. 


LeecH, H. CarRtyLe. Young Mac- 
Donald Has A Farm. Stephen Daye, 
c1944. unp. $1.00. 


This book of animated pictures, with the 
accompanying song and rollicking word text 
will likely please the youngsters. The gay 
coloring and movement of the es of 
course adds to the interest. 


LENSKI, Lots. Puritan Adventure. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., c1944. 223p. 
$2.00. 


Story of the Partridge family who lived 
in the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Aunt 
Charity arrives from England and trans- 
forms life for her young nieces and neph- 
ews who welcome her lightheartedness and 
gay manners, a good picture of life in the 
early days of New England. 


LowREY, JANETTE SEBRING. In The 
Morning Of The World. Harper and 
Brothers, cl1944. 168p. $2.00. 


_Stories of the Olympian gods and of the 
creation of man retold with considerable 
freedom. Probably will be found valua- 
ble mainly as a story book. 

LowrEY, JANETTE SEBRING, The 
Lavender Cat. Harper and Brothers, 
c1944. 180p. $2.00. 


An unusual story of the cedared hills of 
Texas and a little boy, Jeemy, who had no 
mother or father or anything that -should 
fill the life of a healthy, happy youngster 
save a lavender cat. Jeemy’s experiences 
from his earliest recollections of the char- 
coal burners with whom he lived until he 
found a real home with a large and happy 
family are told imaginatively and appeal- 
ingly. It is a story which can be enjoyed 
by both sexes above ten. 


SAVERY, CONSTANCE. 
Ship. Longmans, 
c1944. 197p. $2.25. 


The Good Ship Red Lily was ready to sail 
for America, and carry Toby, his parents 
and brothers and sisters to a land of re- 
ligious freedom. But Sir Timon, Toby’s 
grandfather, angry that his favorite son 
has forsaken his home and faith, tries to 
thwart their plans, and kidnaps his grand- 
children. Toby’s devotion and loyalty to 
his father during the days of imprisonment 
in the Old Tower House, and their even- 
tual escape, make an interesting and ex- 
citing story which would be enjoyed by any 
child from 8-12. 


The Good 
Green and Co., 


SmirTH,’Etva SOPHRONIA and HAZEL- 
TINE, ALiIceE ISABEL. The Christmas 
Book of Legends and Stories. Loth- 
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rop, Lee and Shepard Co., 
429p. $2.50. 


A representative collection of traditional 
Christmas material for young people. Here 
can be found poems, plays and stories to 
suit any holiday mood. These various leg- 
ends and bits of lore will be welcomed for 
reading, for story-telling and for dramatic 
portrayal. Miss Hazeltine compiled the very 
useful tool, anniversaries and holidays and 
Miss Smith the equally valuable outline of 
the history of children’s literature. 


Stark, B. SUTHERLAND. Chancho, 
A Boy and His Pig Peru. Julian 
Messner, Inc. c1944. 224p. $2.00. 


A boy and his pet pig and best of all the 
pig had a curly tail. The grandmother told 
tales of the history and folklore of Peru. 
There is action and humor in this tale. 
Jose is disobedient but with the best of 
intentions. After many experiences, his 
father comes to the city to bring him home 
and Jose finds that he has helped his father 
get work not just as a potter but as an art- 
ist. Grades 4-6. 


c1944, 


THarp, Louise HAtit. Champlain, 
Northwest Voyager. Little, Brown 
and Co., ¢c1944. 250p. $2.00. 


Out to the sea in sailing ships; into the 
fabulous new world among the American 
Indians, and not all of it the product of 
imagination. The story is well written and 
the illustrations are appropriate and at- 
tractive. 


WarTSoN, LILLIAN EICHLER. Manners 
For Wee Moderns. Dorrance and Co., 
c1944. 85p. $1.35. 


Those who like to teach children manners 
through poems will find Manners For Wee 
Moderns entertaining and the rhymes easy 
to remember. The poems give a clear in- 
terpretation of their title. The illustrations 
teach the lesson. They are very effective- 
ly used. A child who can read will find joy 
in reading about things he has learned. 


Van MetrE, T. W. Trains, Tracks 
and Travel. Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Co., c1943. 417p. $3.50. 

A book for boys and girls, and for older 
people too, on the equipment and operation 
of railroads. Every imaginable question 
about railroading is answered here. Ilus- 
trated by a marvelously rich and varied 
collection of pictures. 


Education and Psychology 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION of TEACHERS 
CoLLecEes. Child Growth and Devel- 
opment Emphases In Teacher Edu- 
cation. American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, c1944. 142p. $1.00. 

Qutlined are several areas of learning 
which contribute essentially to the under- 
standing of children. Basic generalizations 
concerning human development, growth, 
and behavior are made with a view to 
meeting the needs of teachers. The areas 
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considered are physiological, psychological, 
social, and personal. Ways of implement- 
ing placement and in-service guidance, stu- 
dent personnel services, cooperative plan- 
ning, and student participation are sug- 
gested. 


BERRIEN, F. K. _Practical Psychol- 
Ogy. Macmillan and Co., c1944. 584p. 
$4.00. 


This book was written during the time 
that American life underwent a_ great 
change. In college life the student has been 
replaced by the military cadet. Psycholo- 
gists had gone into the armed forces, and 
adapted their skills to the present needs of 
our country. In all many surface changes 
have appeared, but the stability of many 
fundamental principles have remained the 
same. The techniques of research, the 
mechanism of adjustment, the drives of hu- 
man conduct, the principles of learning, 
the basic conflicts, the fundamental desires 
of men have remained the same. Conse- 
quently the author makes an attempt to 
survey the chief problems to which the 
applied psychologist has made contribu- 
tions. The book treats psychology applied 
to education, to mental health, to indus- 
try, to consumers and advertising, psychol- 
ogy applied to crime, and to personal prob- 
lems. The index contains statistics and a 
good table of references. 


Bowen, GENEVIEVE. Living and 
Learning In A Rural School. Mac- 
millan and Co., c1944. 324p. $3.00. 


A vigorous and intensely interesting 
presentation of the idea that rural schools 
can help children grow into greater satis- 
faction and usefulness in life. The story 
of what is supposed to have happened in 
one year in one school is too good to be 
true. The more generalized discussion of 
planning a program for individual schools 
is very good. If there is a criticism it 
would be that the details tend to confuse 
the main issues, and that too much reliance 
is placed upon a single service in grouping 
and rotation of theme or centralizing pur- 
pose. It is a “must” book for those inter- 
ested in rural schools. 


BRENNAN, ROBERT Epwarp. History 


of Psychology. Macmillan 'Co., c1945.- 


277p. $3.00. 

An illuminating resume of the develop- 
ment of the understanding of the function- 
ing of the human mind. The point of view 
of the author is so thoroughly “Thorndik- 
istic’ that fellow psychologists of scientific 
emphasis, particularly behaviorists, may feel 
that their point of view is inadequately 
represented. The necessary condensation of 
so much in so little space makes this a book 
of significance only to those broadly in- 
formed in psychology. 


_ BRUBACHER, JOHN S. ed. The Pub- 
lic Schools and Spiritual Values. Har- 
per and Brothers, cl1944. 22p. $2.50. 
Since spiritual values include “moral in- 
sight; integrity of thought and act; equal 
regard for human personality wherever 
found; faith in the free play of intelli- 
gence both to guide study and to direct 
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action; and, finally, those further values of 
refined thought and feeling requisite to 
bring life to its finest quality,” the public 
school is equipped for, has an inherent 
right to and does teach spiritual values. 


Gasset and OrTEGA, JOSE. Mission 
of the University. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, cl1944. 103p. $2.00. 


A Spanish philosopher whose vision is in 
classic focus regards the university—its 
mission and its destiny. 


GrEorGE Preapopy COLLEGE For 
TEACHERS, TEACHER EDUCATION WorK- 
sHop. Pre-Service Education of Ele- 
mentary Teachers. Division of Sur- 
veve and Field Studies, c1944. 109p. 

c. 


The problem of teacher preparation is ap- 
proached through four basic questions: 
what are the characteristics of the excel- 
lent elementary school; of the teacher in 
such a school; what are the pre-service ex- 
periences of the teacher; and what are the 
characteristics of an excellent institution 
preparing teachers. The answers to all these 
questions are in terms of being and doing. 
There is much over-lapping of ideas but 
careful reading shows differing perspective. 
All teachers will find the bulletin profita- 
ble. The treatment of health and land use 
is particularly good. 


School’s Out. 
225p. 


LAMBERT, CLARA. 
Harper and Brothers, c1944. 
$2.50. 

In School’s Out the author points out or 
emphasizes the importance of play in the 
life of the child. Plans for establishing com- 
munity play centers are discussed and some 
play centers are described. Recommenda- 
tions are made for suitable play equipment 
and suggestions are made for correct use 
of materials. This book offers helpful in- 
formation to those who guide the activities 
of children. 


LIVINGSTONE, Sir RicHarp. Plato and 
Modern Education. Cambridge; Mac- 
millan and Co., c1944. 36p. $1.25. 


A keen and penetrating lecture which dis- 
covers Plato in the Main Street School. 


NEILL, A. S. The Problem Teacher. 
International University Press, c1944. 
16lp. $2.50. 

One admires the clarity with which this 
little book states its points. The main weak- 
ness of the little volume lies in the points 
themselves. 


Newsom, N. WILLIAM and WALK, 
Georce E. Form and Standards For 
Thesis Writing. International Text- 
book Co., c1944. 103p. $1.25. 

This book defines the scope and purpose 
of thesis writing and gives examples of 
types of organization, language, practices, 
tables and graphs, citations and footnote 
references, and bibliographies. 
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Patrerson, Gites J. Journal of a 
Southern Student, 1846-48. Vander- 
bilt University Press, c1944. 105p. 
$1.75. 


The thoughts and life of a college man in 
the 1840’s shows remarkable contrasts, and 
likenesses to modern college life. The nar- 
rowness, the austerity, the supreme faith in 
the classics, seem things of the past. It is 
to be hoped that the smugness is also of 
the past. The diary that started out to be 
a day by day journal, and that had only 
thirty entries in three years is quite typi- 
cal of modern times, as is the egocentric 
attitude that had to mention of nothing 
except himself and his studies. 


RINSLAND, HENRY D. A Basic Vo- 
cabulary of Elementary School Chil- 
dren. Macmillan and Co., c1945. 636p. 
$6.00. 


A study of frequency of use by children 
of words in written work in school. The 
frequency is given separately for each of 
the eight grades. The sampling is exten- 
sive, and includes all regions of the United 
States, ‘though not in proportion to the 
children in the different sections. A real 
addition to our knowledge about word use, 
it should be in all professional educational 
libraries. 


RONDILEAU, ADRIAN. Edueation for 
Installment Buying. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, c1944. 70p. 
$1.85. 


This volume is a doctoral dissertation, the 
main contribution of which is a survey of 
the installment-buying practices of about 
one-fifth of the families in Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich. The data concerning these practices 
were secured by means of interview. To 
supplement the data from interviews an 
installment-selling test was given to 129 col- 
lege freshmen. The author concludes that 
the average consumer is deficient in knowl- 
edge and practice pertaining to installment 
long buying and recommends instruction to 
correct this situation. 


Seay, Maurice F. and MEEcE, LEo- 
NARD E. Planning For Education In 
Kentucky. University of Kentucky, 
c1944, 131p. 50c. 


This is a very timely publication for the 
public school man who is facing the edu- 
cational crisis immediately following the 
war. Since school building has slowed 
down or almost stopped and since new cur- 
riculums will be emerging, the problem of 
school planning is becoming increasingly 
important. This book is a direct attack on 
this problem. 


WEcHSLER, Davip. The Measure- 
ment of Adult Intelligence. Williams 
and Wilkins Co., c1944. 258p. $3.50. 

This book, in its third edition, contains 
a thorough discussion of the theory and 
practice of intelligence testing, describes the 
construction and use of the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue Adult Scale, and arrives at I. Q.’s that 
retain the same meaning throughout the life 
of the persons ‘ 
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Health 


AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 
Accident prevention Program Plan- 
ning for Chapters. American National 
Red Cross, c1944. 20p. 


This booklet was designed to give in- 
formation and guidance to Red Cross Chap- 
ters, branch officials, and committee mem- 
bers in setting up an accident prevention 
program. It is divided into seven short 
chapters so well presented that it’ makes 
clear the purpose, scope and limitations of 
the accident prevention program. 


FISHBEIN, Morris and IRWIN, LESLIE 
W. Health and First Aid. Lyons and 
Carnahan, c1944. 372p. $1.60. 


This book is written in a simple yet in- 
teresting manner. The first section is de- 
voted to the prevention of illness and main- 
tenance of health. Some of the material is 
not as practiced by the medical profession 
in all parts of the country. The second 
section deals with first aid in a positive 
approach. Although the book is written 
for secondary schools, it would prove use- 
ful in many more mature groups. Each 
chapter is summarized and thought pro- 
voking, objective tests are offered. 


FREEMAN, RutH B. Techniques of 
Supervision In Public Health Nursing. 
W. B. Saunders Co., c1944. 411p. $2.75. 


Since very little has been written in the 
field of supervision in public health nurs- 
ing, this book helps to fill the needs. As 
the title indicates, emphasis is placed on 
techniques of supervision. It should be a 
helpful tool for administrators, supervisors 
and staff nurses. At the close of each chap- 
ter she includes selected references. 

LEONARD, MarcareT L. Health 
Counseling For Girls. A. S. Barnes 
and Co., c1944. 131p. $1.50. 


The author has focused attention particu- 
larly on the health problems of high school 
girls, but the book would be of value to 
health counselors for all students in the 
secondary schools and in colleges. The 
book is divided into four parts. The first 
part reviews eight interviews with girls 
and summarizes them in a _ constructive, 
helpful manner. Part two presents a plan 
for developing a health counseling program 
as a part of the total educational program. 
Part three is devoted to suggestions given 
from summarizing the health problems 
which were dealt with in the counseling. 
Part four shows the relationship of the 
eovnseling program to the total school ac- 
tivities. 


Rue, Ciara B. The Public Health 
Nurse in the Community. W. B 
Saunders Co., c1944. 283p. $2.50. 

The book will possibly serve best as a 
reference book for beginning students in 
public health nursing and for staff nurses. 
The writer has given some very good ma- 
terial in presenting the principles which 


underlie public health nursing as well as the 
need for good community relationships. 
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She has separated the historical back- 
grounds from the broad social and economic 
factors which have affected nursing his- 
tory. There seems to be a lack of specificity 
and comprehensiveness which beginning 
students in public health nursing seem to 
need. 


Literature 
AABERG, JEAN LITTLEJOHN. A BC 
For Mothers-To-Be. David McKay 


Co., c1944. 126p. $1.00. 


Chapter titles in this little book such as 
“The Birds and the Bees” and “Never Lost 
a Father” indicate that it should be read 
more for amusement than as that one ref- 
erence book of information for the expec- 
tant mother. Joe Musial’s drawings are 
mirth provoking and in keeping with the 
style of the book. Like people who fill 
every conversation with slang, this book is 
so clever that it gets to be almost too much 
at times. Read the book, wrap and tie it 
with pink ribbon, and present it at the 
next stork shower you attend. 


Beatty, Croom, ed. A Vanderbilt 
Miscellany. Vanderbilt University 
Press, c1944. 397p. $3.50. 


A collection of short stories, essays, and 
poems by authors connected with Vander- 
bilt University between 1919 and 1944. To 
those unacquainted with the remarkable 
work of this group the book furnishes an 
excellent introduction. Those who have 
long known and admired it will welcome 
these representative selections. An addi- 
tion to any private library and a must for 
college libraries. : 


COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH. 
Neighborhood. Macmillan and Co., 
c1944. 18lp. $2.50. 


Delightfully presented series of incidents 
of rural life in Maine. The peculiar flavor 
of country life is portrayed with a skill so 
deft that it seems the simplest thing in the 
world. This book should be an inspiration 
to high school and college classes struggling 
with English composition. 


Country 


EARHART, Mary. Frances Willard. 
University of Chicago Press, c1944. 
418p. $3.75. 


A very human story of a very great wom- 
an. Miss Earhart succeeds in making Fran- 
ces Willard a person whom one may love. 
She does this without detracting from her 
greatness as a dean of women, as a cham- 
pion of woman's suffrage, as a temperance 
leader. 

Ferris, HELEN. Love’s Enchant- 
ment. Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
c1944. 120p. $2.50. 


A collection of poems designed to intro- 
duce the young reader to the enchantment 
of poetry. Miss Ferris, editor of the Jun- 
ior Literary Guild, has made her selec- 
tions with both literary qualities and au- 
dience appeal in mind. Delightfully 
illustrated and attractively printed, the book 
= make a pleasing gift for a young 
girl. 
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GARGILIS, STEPHEN. The Path of the 
Great. Athena Publishers, c1945. 


An heroic tale of the ancient Athenian 
hero, Erotokritar. By a combination of the 
powers of a superman and a modicum of 
the miraculous, it is made apparent that 
right will triumph. 


KELLAND, CLARENCE BU DINGTON. 
Alias Jane Smith. Harper and 
Brothers, cl1944. 248p. $2.50. 


A bizarre conglomeration of former roy- 
alty. A marine major, new rich and gang- 
sters. Mr. Kelland blends the whole into 
a pleasing ensemble with the usual happy 
ending. 


Mar.atTt, EArt. Lands Away. Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press, cl1944. 179p. 
$1.50. 


A collection of essays on the spiritual 
significance of literature by the Dean of 
Boston University School of Theology. 
Written in an informal, readable style, the 
essays are both a guide to reading and a 
thoughtful interpretation of religious val- 
ues in certain literary works. 


STERN, PHILIP VAN 
Greatest Gift. 
c1943. 3lp. 50c. 


A delightful story of the importance of 
even ordinary folks, even as you and I. 
It brings home the- blessings we all have, 
and the sharing of which makes Christmas 
a real spiritual experience. 


Doren. The 
David McKay Co., 


THURBER, JAMES. The Thurber Car- 
nival. Macmillan and Co., c1945. 
369p. $2.75. 


An anthology containing, as Mr. Thur- 
ber says, “a selection of stories and draw- 
ings the old boy did in his prime, a period 
which extended roughly from the year 
Lindbergh flew the Atlantic to the day cof- 
fee was rationed.” 


Reference 


ALEXANDER, CARTER. Tomorrow’s 
Libraries For Teachers Colleges. 
American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, c1944. 60p. $1.00. 

Checklist for the librarian, library com- 
mittee, college administrator and architect 
in planning a new building or in expanding 
existing facilities. Consists of 54 leading 
questions on e library use, organi- 
zation planning, probable “load,” services 
to be rendered, quarters site and general 
architecture, accompanied by statements of 
acceptable or desirable standards. A valu- 
able and timely book, particularly in view 
of expected post-war government aid in 
college building programs. 


Hitt, Henry CHASE, and JOHNSTON, 
Wit H. The New Wonder Book of 
Knowledge. John C. Winston Co., 
c1944. 600p. $2.50. 

This well illustrated book aims to give a 
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history and an explanation of the inven- 
tions and mechanical accomplishments of 
this age. It is written for student use, and 
the content has a convenient subject ar- 
rangement. Except for the brief addition 
of certain timely material the new edition 
does not differ in detail from previous re- 
cent editions. 


Hoare, AtrreD. A _ Short Italian 
Dictionary. Macmillan and Co.,, 
c1944. 421p. $3.50. 

The most serviceable dictionary that I 
have seen. Ingeniously clear as to the com- 
ponent syllables in word formed on one 


root. The meanings are very clear to the 
se student. A thumb index would 
elp. 


LOMBARD, NELLIE MAE. Looking At 
Life Through American Literature. 
Stanford University Press, cl944. 
9lp. $1.50. 


An annotated reading list “designed to 
lead a student to read for pleasure and for 
ideas” arranged under the general headings 
of “Personal Interests” and ‘“‘Widening Hori- 
zons.” The titles increase in difficulty from 
simple treatments of people and nature to 
recent books on other countries of the 
world. A fine list for an English teacher 
or a librarian to have to direct the outside 
reading of students. 


Science and Mathematics 


ANDREWS, F. Emerson. New Num- 
ea50 Essential Books, c1944. 168p. 
50. 


A very delightful book. The author re- 
moves some of the halo of importance from 
10 as the only useable base for a number 
system. By contrast he demonstrates sim- 
plifications which 12 would introduce. The 
book closes with a speculative glance into 
the future. 


Storer, Tracy I. Laboratory 
Manual For General Zoology. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., cl1944. 150p. 
$1.25. 


A laboratory manual containing the usual 
instructions for animal study with some un- 
usual features in that detailed instructions 
to the student are printed in italics, impor- 
tant terms in bold face italics, and in each 
exercise the major topics are numbered 1, 
rn a and their subdivisions are lettered 

. B, etc. 


Social Science 


ALDEN, JOHN RicHarp. John Stuart 
and The Southern Colonial Frontier. 
University of Michigan Press, c1944. 
384p. $4.00. 


The subtitle, “A Study of Indian Rela- 
tions, War, Trade, and Land Problems in the 
Southern Wilderness, 1754-1775" gives us a 
good statement of the nature of this volume. 
It is a scholarly piece of work carefully 
documented. There is an excellent bib- 
liography of both published and unpub- 
lished works relating to the subject. 
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ARMSTRONG, ZELLA. Twenty-Four 
Hundred Tennessee Pensioners. Look- 
out Publishing Co., cl1937. 121p. 
$5.00. 


Valuable material for students interested 
in the early history of Tennessee. 


ARMSTRONG, ZELLA. Some Ten- 
nessee Heroes of the Revolution. 
re Publishing Co., c1935. unp. 

50 


A desirable fragment of early Tennessee 
history. . 


Battey, THomAs A. Woodrow Wil- 
son and The Lost Peace. Macmillan 
and Co., c1944. 38l1p. $3.00. 


A clear-cut description of the diplomatic 
tangle during the days of the World War I 
peace conference, presented with an un- 
biased viewpoint, based on available factual 
data. Highly recommended for the lay- 
man who is interested in the errors of 
Wilson and other important diplomats, re- 
sulting in the League of Nations fiasco. 


BERNARD, L. L. War and Its Causes. 
Henry Holt and Co., cl1944. 479p. 
$4.25. 


This book is the fruit of the sociological 
attitude of mind applied to the theory and 
data of war. It draws heavily from the 
whole field of writing on this subject and 
is something of a synthesis. He advances 
some interpretation and remedies of his 
own, however, as in modifying the theory 
that wars are basically economic in origin 

proposing population control as a 
remedy for imperialism. He lends little 
hope that anything can be done about 
war, his best remedy being economic na- 
tionalism (unless he says some as yet un- 
discovered means proves better.) 


BEVERIDGE, SiR Wittiam H. The 
Pillars of Security. Macmillan and 
Co., c1943. 248p. $2.50. 


A series of essays or addresses explain- 
ing the author’s ideas concerning means of 
eliminating the five chief causes. of human 
misery; disease, ignorance, squalor and 
want. The book is eminently suitable as a 
social science reference at the high school 
as well as college level. 


CALDWELL, LYNTON K. The Admin- 
istrative Theories of Hamilton and 
Jefferson. University of Chicago 
Press, c1944. 244p. $3.50. 


Ever present in democratic society are 
two problems: the organization and admin- 
istration of public power; and its control. 
Sometimes one, sometimes the other is the 
more pressing, but at present both are very 
much to the fore in public debate. Ham- 
ilton was the great expositor of the first, 
Jefferson the second. On the philosophy of 
government acting positively to promote the 
general welfare they agreed. America is 
greatly indebted to each man for its ideas. 
This book is a scholarly and thorough study 
of their administrative theories as developed 
in practice and is a significant contribution 
to the field of political science. 
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Cuase, Stuart. Democracy Under 
Pressure. The Twentieth Century 
Fund, c1945. 142p. $1.00. 


The book is written in the usual style of 
Stuart Chase—interestingly, full of gener- 
alities, freely drawn conclusions, and with 
a style not too careful of accuracy or schol- 
arship. The most glaring and prominent of 
all pressure groups, the bureaucrats, are 
given no place. This omission is unpar- 
donable, and greatly weakens what would 
otherwise be a very valuable contribution 
to current politics-economic literature. 


Davip, Paut T. Postwar Youth 
Employment. American Council on 
Education, c1943. 172p. $2.00. 


An excellent presentation of the promi- 
nent factors affecting youth employment. 
The trends of population, industry, agri- 
culture and trade are carefully presented. 
The general conclusion seems to be that 
collective action is needed; just what is 
not specified. 


FIsHER, IRVING and MILuer, O. M. 
World Maps and Globes. Essential 
Books, c1944. 168p. $2.50. 


A remarkably lucid explanation of maps 
and globes; a little book for the non-tech- 
nical student. An ingenuous device is used 
to show the amount and distribution of 
distortion in different kinds of maps. 


HerSHEY, BuRNET. Skyways of To- 
morrow. Foreign Policy Association, 
c1944. 96p. 25c. 


A crystal-clear view of the strategic, ecg- 
nomic, and political aspects of international 
airways. Splendid supplementary reading. 


KAUFMANN, FELIx. Methodology of 
The Social Sciences. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, cl1944. 272p. $3.50. 
An abstract analysis, highly theoretical, 
for the specialist in systemic social science; 
concerned more with theory and philoso- 
phy than with practice. 


Lanpbis, Paut H. Population Pro- 
blems. American Book Co., c1943. 
500p. $3.75. 


A scholarly interpretation of population 
statistics. This would be a very desirable 
reference volume for social studies courses. 


Maurots, ANDRE. The Miracle of 
America. Harper and Brothers, c1944. 
428p. $3.50. 


Foreigners many times have an advan- 
tage in observing and evaluating our insti- 
tutions and our history. The chief value 
of this study is not in its collection of 
detailed facts but rather in its points of 
view and in the author’s ability to relate 
American events to the forces operating 
—* irda in other parts of the 
world. 
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MILuer, HELEN Hii. France, Cross- 
roads of A Continent. Foreign Policy 
Association, cl1944. 96p. 25c. 


This booklet undertakes the impossible 
task of a resume of French history and an 
analysis of its present difficulties and pos- 
sibilities, all in 96 pages. The history 
confusing and the analysis almost over- 
simplified. The last two sections, in spite 
of their oversimplification, are worth more 
than the very modest price. 


Muzzey, Davip SAVILLE and Krout, 
JoHN A. America A World Power. 
Ginn and Co., cl944. 995p. $2.00. 

This volume is made up of several chap- 
ters of Muzzey and Krout’s American His- 
tory for College, with some material on the 
second World War. Following the intro- 
duction pages VII-XXII we find pages 583 
to 938, these are followed by Appendixes 
pages i to xxii, then come pages 1-24, which 
in turn are followed by pages i to xi. 


Perry, JENNINGS. Democracy Be- 
gins At Home. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
c1944. 280p. $3.00. 


A series of political harangues against 
the payment of a poll tax as a requirement 
for voting. The reviewer agrees with the 
author that a poll tax should not be re- 
quired for exercising the right of suffrage. 
The arguments presented for and the re- 
sults to be achieved by a more liberal bal- 
lct are not in the least logical or appealing. 
The right of suffrage is not something that 
people are born into or inherit. 


RAJCHMAN, MARTHE. Europe, An 
Atlas of Human Geography. William 
Morrow and Co., c1944. 120p. $2.00. 

Black and white maps, each interpreted 
and supplemented by a page or two of 
text, present Europe as a whole and the 
individual countries. A valuable addition 
to the school and home library. 


Scuuttz, T. W. Redirecting Farm 
Policy. Macmillan and Co., c1943. 
75p. $1.00. 

An argument for using farm prices to 
control production rather than the present 
policy of controlling production to produce 
‘parity” prices. It points out many of 
the difficulties we are facing which may be 
traced to this parity price policy. 


Stronc, Anna Louise. Peoples of 
The USSR. Macmillan and Co., c1944. 
246p. $2.50. 


A vivid, sympathetic, but one-sided ac- 
count of the development of the people of 
the U. S. S. R. since the Revolution. The 
land and people of each republic are de- 
scribed in bold strokes. The rise of a world 


power able to withstand Germany's might 
is a main theme throughout. 
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Tart, JESSIE. A Functional Ap- 
proach To Family Case Work. Uni- 
versity. of Pennsylvania Press, c1944. 
208p. $2.50. 


A distinct addition to the literature on 
this important technique of social service. 
It is organized as a reference book rather 
than as a text. 


WEIGERT, Hans W. and STEFANSSON, 
VILHJALMUR, eds. Compass Of The 
World. Macmillan and Co., c1944. 
466p. . $3.50. 


A notable collection of essays on problems 
in political geography, such as international 
boundaries, world airways, population 
trends. The list of authors includes not 
only the editors but many other distin- 
guished men, among them Isarah Bowman 
and Archibald MacLeish. 


WELLES, SUMNER, ed. An Intelli- 
gent American’s Guide To The Peace. 
Dryden Press, c1945. 370p. $3.75. 


A reference book for the library table, 
both’ at home and at school. It contains 
brief summaries of the geography, history, 
economic life and relation to war and peace 
of more than eighty political units, ranging 
in size from the British Isles to Luxem- 
bourg. Black-and-white maps are liberally 
distributed through the book. 


Driccs, Howarp R. Westward 
America. J. B. Lippincott and Co., 
c1942. 312p. $4.50. 


This is a very interesting account of 
some aspects of the Westward movement. 
The author’s skill as a writer adds to the 
charm of the volume. In this volume his- 
tory becomes alive as one follows the riders 
of the pony express or the building of the 
Union Pacific. The mumerous full-page 
color reproductions of William Henry Jack- 
son's painting contribute to the value of 
the book. 


Esstes, MARRINER S. Curbing Infla- 
tion Through Taxation. Tax Institute, 
c1944. 261p. $2.50. 


A timely and scholarly discussion of the 
field. The book is a symposium of eight- 
een articles by as many authors and an 
appendix on information and _ education, 
also including an excellent selected bibli- 
ography on the general field of taxation and 
particularly with regard to inflation. The 
discussions are brief and to the point. 


Fine, SHERWOOD M. Public Spend- 
ing and Postwar Economic Policy. 
Columbia University Press, c1944. 
177p. $2.50. 


The first 140 pages are devoted to analyz- 
ing prewar New Deal spending. The au- 
thor gives four major reasons for the New 
Deal failure to solve the unemployment 
problem which he states had an annual 
average of 10,000,000 1933-1940; (1) Too lit- 
tle spending: (2) Spending not well-timed; 
(3) No_ well-defined spending plan; (4) 
Wasteful or futile expenditures. In his 
one and last chapter on post-war economic 
policy the author serenely tries to alloy the 
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fears of those who oppose continued def- 
icit, financing. 


FLEDDERUS, MAry L. and VAN KLEECK, 
Mary. Technology and Livelihood. 
Russell Sage Foundation, c1944. 287p. 
$1.25. 


The objective of the authors is to point 
out the technological changes that have 
been and are taking place in the produc- 
tive processes and the effect these changes 
have on our socio-economic life. Empha- 
sis is given on the advances made in the 
use of electricity and of the discoveries of 
chemistry that aid in the production of new 
types of basic goods. A chapter is de- 
voted to agriculture which points out the 
effects of improved machinery and chem- 
istry on form production and life. 


GERWIG, GEORGE WILLIAM. Every- 
child, An American Ideal. Education- 
al Commission, Pittsburgh, c1942. 
104p. 


In this volume the secretary of the Henry 
C. Frick Educational Commission sets forth 
his philosophy of life and education. It 
consists of a series of little essays which 
includes such titles as The Child, The 
School, The Body, The Soul, and other sub- 
jects which make up the — jour- 
ney in quest of a good 


Gisson, HucH. The Rood to For- 
eign Policy. Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., c1944. 252p. $2.50. 


How to go about developing a foreign 
policy that can be effective and secure 
necessary and consistent support is‘a pretty 
big question. Mr. Gibson shows how big 
it is, and approaches the problem realis- 
tically. His discussions of principles in- 
volved is clear and in illustration he names 
people and places. His devotion to demo- 
cratic procedures is clear cut. Recommend- 
ed for all thoughtful readers. 


Gorpon, LELAND J. Economics for 
Consumers. American Book Co. 
c1944. 666p. $3.75. 


This college textbook is a revision of 
the original edition which appeared in 
1939. In a rapidly growing field such as 
consumer economics, it is highly desirable 
to keep abreast of changing conditions. 
The author is a staunch defender of the 
consumer’s position in economic life. The 
book was good when it first appeared, it is 
a better book in its revised form. 


Groves, Ernest R. The American 
Woman, The Feminine Side of a Mas- 
culine Civilization. Emerson Books, 
Inc., 01944. -465p. $3.50. 

Revised edition of the invaluable study 
of the changing status of women from 
Colonial days to the present by the dis- 
tinguished member of the faculty of the 
University of North Carolina who pioneered 
in courses on marriage and family life. 

Hotmes, HENRY Wyman. New 
Hope For Human Unity. Macmillan 
and Co., c1944. 11llp. $1.50. 


Sixteenth volume, Kappa Delta Pi Lecture 
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Series, presents both an ideal and a pro- 
gram based upon international sympathy, 
united action and co-operation in mutual 
confidence. “The final hope for human 
unity lies in the mounting passion for a 
better and more friendly creative life.” 
Happily Utopian. 


Hucues, R. O. 
Economics. 
507p. $1.80. 


A descriptive economics, well written and 
clearly presented. Extremely weak on two 
of the most important and pressing eco- 
nomic phases of our life—taxation and la- 
bor. Profusely illustrated. It has the usual 
list of questions and references at end 
of each chapter, but no daily work sug- 
gestions. 


Fundamentals of 
Allyn and Bacon, c1941. 


INSTITUTE OF ADULT EDUCATION. 
Theaters of War—India and Australia 
and New Zealand. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, cl1942. 2 vols. 
25c each. 

These small bulletins present in simple 
form facts about the theaters of war. They 
contain some clear maps and attempt to 


point out why these regions are impor- 
tant war zones. 


JOHNSON, GERALD W. Woodrow Wil- 
son. Harper and Brothers, c1944. 
295p. $2.00. 


Pictures and captions do a surprisingly 
good job of interpreting the life of Wood- 


row Wilson. It is certainly entertaining. 
Teachers of social science will find this - 
pictorial presentation helpful. 

KANDEL, § L. Intellectual Coop- 


eration: National and International. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, cl1944. 78p. $1.25. 


The disestablishment of the military 
power of aggressors is ineffective for cre- 
ating collective security unless there is 
also a disarming of the minds of their 
peoples. The author argues logically for 
an International Office of Education as a 
part of the peace machinery to effect in- 
ternational intellectual cooperation, not of 
a few intellectuals, but of people, as a 
means of breaking down educational na- 
tionalism. 


Lask1, Harotp J. Faith, Reason 
and Civilization. Viking Press, c1944. 
187p. $2.50. 


A searching criticism of the privilege in 
modern society, and the degree to which 
it controls religious and intellectual life 
through economic means. The argument 
is against the “acquisitive society,” and 
finds more ho in the Russian attempt to 
secure general welfare than in either Eng- 
land or the United States. The criticism of 
present democratic social order seems more 
sound than the defense of the Russian ex- 
periment in Communism. 


Lo Lorpo, VINCENT AND Brown, 
Victorta. Legal Protection For the 
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Serviceman and His Family. Julian 
Messner, Inc., c1943. 80p. $1.00. 


The authors give case illustrations and 
attempt to explain some of the more com- 
mon legal complaints and difficulties that 
occur out of the situations arising from 
the induction of service men into the war. 
Legal questions arising from debt obliga- 
tions on personal and real property, taxes. 
allowances to dependents, martial rela- 
tions and the soldiers and sailors civil re- 
lief act of 1940-1942 are discussed. 


MILLER, JoHN C. Origins of the 
American Revolution. Little, Brown 
and Co., cl1943. 519p. $3.50. 


This is a scholarly account of an impor- 
tant period in American history. It is of 
special interest to us today because the 
author presents the American Revolution 
mainiv as “a conflict between two ir- 
reconcilable idealogies. the autocratic and 
the democratic.” 


Mitton, GeorGeE Fort. The Use 
of Presidential Power, 1789-1943. 
Little, Brown and Co., c1944. 349p. 
$3.00. 


A comparative history of the adminis- 
trations of the presidents of the United 
States in which the author advances some 
original ideas. By selecting specific phases 
of the presidential power, and showing how 
the different presidents have made use of 
them, the author is able to present a per- 
spective view of the trends of power which 
is well worth the study of the American 
people. 


Nevins, ALLAN AND WEITENKAMPF, 
Frank. A Century of Political Car- 
toons. Charles Scribners and Sons, 
c1944. 189p. $3.50. 


This interesting collection of cartoons 
covers the years 1799 to 1902. Each cartoon 
is proceeded by a brief historical setting 
which helps to interpret it. The cartoon 
has for a long time been considered a 
valuable teaching aid. Such a fine collec- 
tion as is here presented should find a 
place in every history classroom. 


O’Connor, MicuaEt J. L. Origins of 
Academic Economics in the United 
States. Columbia University Press, 
c1944. 367p. $4.25. 


A brief but excellent presentation of the 
gradual growth and development of eco- 
nomics as a college school subject in the 
United States. The author presents first, 
the proposals for and the introduction of 
courses in economics in American colleges, 
and second, the influence of English writ- 
ers and teachers on the nature and con- 
tent of the courses offered. 


Presidents of the United States of 
America. Dietz Press, cl1944. 69p. 
50c 


This little volume contains in bound form 
a full-page portrait and a one page bi- 
ographical sketch of each of the 32 presi- 
dents of the United States. More appro- 
priate for private library than for school 
use. 
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Scott, Louise HOLLISTER AND BEL- 
CHER, ELIZABETH CORSON. How to Get 
a Secretarial Job. Harper and 
Brothers, c1942. 104p. $1.00. 


Timely advice to prospective secretaries 
is found in this concise book. The neces- 


sary information is presented in a straight- . 


forward manner—an especial reason for 
recommending it to the high school student. 


THOMAS, LOWELL AND BRALEY, BER- 
TON. Stand Fast For Freedom. John 
Winston and Co., c1940. 314p. 
2.00. 


This volume emphasizes the long and 
difficult fight men have made for liberty. 
It gives a brief description of ‘such his- 
toric documents as Magna Charta, The 
Bill of Rights and others. It emphasizes 
such personages as John Hampden, Sav- 
anarola, Martin Luther, Patrick Henry, 
Abraham Lincoln and Robert E. Lee. 


THOMPSON, WARREN S. Plenty of 
People. Jacques Cattell Press, c1944. 
246p. $2.50. 


An excellent general treatment of prob- 
lems of population growth. It is suitable 
for general reading by any well informed 
person as well as for supplementary use 
in courses in sociology, economics and hu- 
man geography. Senior high school and 
junior college level. 


TRUEBLOOD, D. Etton. The Predica- 
ment of Modern Man. Harper and 
Bros., c1944. 105p. $1.00 

A profound analysis of the sickness of 
civilization, the failure of power culture, 
the impotence of ethics, the insufficiency of 
individual religion and therefore the ne- 
cessity of a redemptive society growing out 
of a vision of man’s life under God’s Provi- 
dence which so thrills that men’ will com- 


mit themselves to the incarnation of this 
vision. 


TSCHAN, Francis J.; Grimm, Har- 
OLD J.; AND Squires, J. DUANE. The 
First And Second World Wars. J. 
B. Lippincott Co., c1943. 1269-1475p. 

This volume contains chapters 41-46 of 
the author's text Western Civilization. It 
is a special wartime ion. It is a sum- 
mary of the first and second World Wars. 
The presentation is clear and well organ- 


ized. There are excellent maps and good 
illustration. 


Van ZanptT, J. PARKER. The Geo- 
graphy of World Air Transport. 
Brookings Institution, c1944.  67p. 
$1.00. 

The best available analysis of airplane 


geography; easy to read; a grand little book 
for the high school and college library. 


WHITAKER, ARTHUR P. Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, 1943. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, cl1944. 277p. $3.00. 


This is an authoritative statement of cur- 
rent situations and trends. The aspects 
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of Inter-American affairs treated include 
politics, labor, welfare, industry, commerce, 
finance, transportation and culture. The 
contributors are persons who know what 
they are talking about. This book is a 
must for all who are studying Inter-Ameri- 
can affairs. 


Religion 


Das, RANENDRA Kumar. Reincarna- 
tion. De Vorss and Co., c1943. 127p. 
$1.50. 


Attempts to show how through limita- 
tions self-imposed, the soul became separat- 
ed from God, losing the powers once 
shared with God, and how through birth 
and rebirth the soul is given opportunity 
to overcome these limitations. Interest- 
ing though far from convincing. 


Batten, J. Minton. John Dury, 
Advocate of Christian Reunion. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, c1944. 227p. 
$2.50. 


Over eight hundred foot note citations 
together with nine pages of bibliography 
and also a trial list ninety-eight printed 
writings of Dury indicate the thorough 
scholarship represented in this study of 
the foremost champion of Christian irenics 
in the seventeenth century, a study which 
also offers a clarifying insight into the 
life and thought of a turbulent age. 


KIRKLAND, WINIFRED. Discovering 
The Boy of Nazareth., Macmillan and 
Co., c1944. 64p. $1.25. 


A guess work biography based on the 
thesis that “guess-work may be illuminat- 
ing, provided we are careful to keep our 
conjectures in line with probable truth. 
The conjectures are in line with probable 
truth thereby making this biography fas- 
cinatingly illuminating. 


Texts and Workbooks 


AMERICAN NATIONAL RED Cc ROSS. 
Accident Prevention. American Na- 
tional Red Cross, c1944. 206p. 


The manual was designed to be used by 
instructors in Accident Prevention Courses 
as set up by the American Red Cross. A 
large amount of material is presented in 
ten units. The instructor will need to adapt 
the material to suit various situations. The 
content places emphasis on many problems 
involved in living safely within the home 
or on the farm. 


AmerIcAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 
On Guard Against Accidents. Amer- 
ican National Red Cross, c1944. 64p. 


The manual is designed to be used by 
teachers who are conducting Junior Acci- 
dent Prevention coufses for the American 
National Red Cross. It is divided into 16 
chapters, each of which will serve as a 
guide in planning for each major topic 
considered. It should be helpful in that 
objectives are set up and suggestions are 
made as to content for each lesson. 
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Butvock, B. F. Practical Farming. 
University of North Carolina, c1944. 
510p. $2.50. 


A general agricultural textbook suitable 
for high schools and containing much in- 
formation of value to all rural workers. 


Crisp, KATHERINE BRUDERLIN. Health 
For You. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1944. 
576p. $2.50. 

This is a complete revision of the text- 
book Be Healthy. The material is presented 
in five interesting sections on personal 
health, community health and safety. At 
the beginning of each chapter are questions 
which are frequently asked by high school 
students. The answers to the questions are 
found in the material which follows. Each 
chapter also includes suggestions for in- 
dividual and class activities, a short test, 
and a list of references. The Health Li- 
brary and Glossary will be helpful to stu- 
dents and teachers. 


Fo.tsom, JOSEPH KirK. The Family 
and Democratic Society. John Wiley, 
c1943. 755p. $4.00. 


An excellent revision of a well known 
text. The revision is so drastic that the 
text may be considered as practically a new 
one. The psychological backgrounds are 
particularly strong. 


FROBISHER, MARTIN. Fundamentals 
of Bacteriology. W. B. Saunders Co., 
c1944. 824p. $4.00. 

A new and completely reorganized edi- 
tion of an old standard textbook. 
includes the newer matter on methods of 
cultivation in chick embryos, penicillin, 
gramicidin and related compounds. A 
chapter bibliography serves to introduce 
the student to a wider knowledge of the 
subject. One of better texts. 


Gates, ARTHUR I. and others. The 
Pupils’ Own Vocabulary Speller, 
Grades 2-8. Macmillan and Co., c1944. 
Series of seven. Grades 2-3 48c each 
and Grades 4-8 56c each. 


This series recognizes individual differ- 
ences in children with small minimum re- 
quirements. The habit and satisfaction of 
success is established by its use. The child 
of greater mental capacity is provided with 
a larger vocabulary. The method is unique 
with practice by purposeful repetitions. 
The use of the dictionary is taught as the 
spelling is taught. 


Hucues, R. O. Economic Citizen- 
ship. Allyn and Bacon, c1942. 278p. 

This text is part of a larger volume on 
citizenship. It contains some good mate- 
rial in a somewhat condensed form. A 
great many topics are touched upon 
briefly. 


Lyte, Guy R. The Administration 
of The College Library. H. W. Wil- 
son Co,, c1944. 60lp. $4.50. 

Designed to present “a simple, logical and 
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self-contained introduction to all aspects 
of library administration as they apply to 
college libraries’ and to give a clear pic- 
ture “of college library work in its en- 
tirety and as an integral part of the edu- 
eational program.” Well organized and 
written, it is the best text to-date for the 
library school student and the inexperi- 
enced or untrained librarian. 


Mustarp, Harry S. An Introduc- 
tion To Public Health, 2nd ed. Mac- 
millan and Co., c1944. 283p. $3.25. 


This book has been thoroughly revised. 
The major problems in public health are 
presented in fourteen interesting chapters. 
The new material on Industrial Hygiene 
and Medical Care add much to the value of 


the book. It should serve well as a basic 
— al students in the field of public 
ealth. 


Scoppa, J. R. Founding A New 
Nation; Foundations of Our Coun- 
try; A Century of Growth and Pro- 
gress; and Life In The Twentieth 
Century. Laidlaw Brothers, c1943. 
320p. each. 


A well coordinated series of social science 
textbooks on the elementary level. The 
topics are treated very briefly but the style 
is simple and easily followed. Learning 
and test exercises are provided at the end 
of each chapter. 


Wates, H. Basi and Laturop, H. 
O. The Conservation of Natural Re- 
oon Laurel Book Co., c1944. 554p. 


A textbook for high schools by an ex- 
perienced forester and a college teacher 
with years of experience in conservation 
education. Exceptionally well illustrated. 


Bassett, E. D. AND AGNEW, PETER 
L. Business Filing. South-western 
Publishing Co., c1943. 169p. $1.00. 


This textbook covers all the fundamental 
principles of indexjng and filing as applied 
to both cards and correspondence. With 
the aid of a practice outfit which accom- 
panies the text, a thorough course is of- 
fered. 


Coxen, Harry H., JAcKSON, GER- 
ALD E. anD MASTERS, GILBERT D. Air- 
craft Sheet Metal Blueprint Reading. 
American Technical Society, c1944. 
132p. 


A book that can be used in the draft- 
ing room shop or class room for the in- 
struction of the draftsman’s language and 
his math. The student can use it to test 
his knowledge of aircraft sheet metal or 
the teacher can use it to check his teach- 
ing of the subject. 
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SALLEN, BENJAMIN AND OTHERS. 
Visits With Friends. Lyons and Car- 
nahan Co., c1944. 188p. 64c. 


This is one of the new attractive text 
books. It is a second reader and contains 
242 new words not found in the first reader. 
There is plenty of repetition and the 
stories are about things of interest to 
young readers. 


SHEA, JOHN L., LAMBERT, SISTER 
Mary AND BRANON, FREDERICK K. 
Christian Living In Our Economic 
World. . H. Sadlier Co., c1944. 
510p. Catholic Social Studies Series. 


Intertwining physical geography, sociol- 
ogy and economics, this up-to-the-minute 
high school text gives the student a clear 
and graphic idea of the principles of Chris- 
tian living. From maps it progresses to 
races, languages, religions and resources of 
the world; thence to industries, finance, 
business government and trade. Then fol- 
lows a unit on the moral law regarding eco- 
nomics, and a closing treatment on select- 
ing a vocation. The composition is most 
attractive, being profusely illustrated with 
pictures, maps and well designed charts; 
the text is admirably adapted for students; 
and the matter is well chosen and logically 
developed into a composite whole. 


Van DvuzZER, ADELAIDE AND OTHERS. 
The Girl’s Daily Life. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., c1944. 646p. $2.75. 


The title indicates the contents, but it 
does not indicate how comprehensive and 
attractive is the presentation of every phase 
of a young girl’s growing up. All-the fun- 
damentals of high school home economics 
instruction are discussed, and in addition, 
there are many helpful ideas on topics 
ranging from “The First Impression” to 
“The Girl Citizen.” The book is attrac- 
tively illustrated, and could be an instruc- 
tive, inspirational, and enjoyable high 
school text for both teacher and student. 
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Wicks, Epwarp C.; PILIACIK, JOHN, 
JR.; AND ELLBERG, JOHN. Shopwork. 
American Book Co., c1943. 160p. 
$1.12. 


A general shop text covering the field 
sufficiently well to give the student a good 
conception as to the use of tools and their 
applications to various problems. Both 
power and hand tools are discussed. The 
book is well illustrated and can be used 
as a text or reference for junior or senior 
high schools. 


World War II 


Empassy Or THE Soviet Socrau 
REPUBLICS. Leningrad-Stalingrad. 
unp. Free. 

An open piece of propaganda literature 
which gives significant information and un- 
derstanding of the heroic defense of these 
Russian cities. It is largely pictorial. 


PrEaTTIE, RopericK. Look To The 
Frontiers. Harver and _ Brothers, 
c1944. 246p. $3.00. 


Easy talks on problems of the peace by a 
widely-traveled geographer. 


TueE1ss, Lewis E. Overseas With 
The Air Transport Command. W. A. 
Wilde Co., c1944. 34lp. $2.00. 


Adventure takes to the air in a C-47. 
Mysterious missions, secret cargoes, Nazi 
trials, all add up to a great story for boys. 
Many of the incidents are actual experi- 
ences. 


WaArR DEPARTMENT PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Our Army At War. Harper and 
Brothers, c1944. unp. $3.00. 


A graphic and candid account of the 
American army’s activities in the first two 
years of World War II. It covers all major 
campaigns in every theater of war both 
on the ground and in the air. The 482 
official War Department photographs make 
no attempt to glamorize; their arrangement 
and appropriateness of their cut lines make 
this volume a splendid piece of work. 




















I. To improve pupil work in social studies 


This book offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic social-studies 
skills, and a systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 


2. Toincrease the number of useful skills taught 


Schools have been criticized for not teaching more concrete, useful skills. 
Bur schools using this book can say, “Look, we are teaching this skill, that 
skill—20 skills useful throughout life—in one class!” 


3. To relieve teachers of endless detail 


Here is a labor-saving teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation 
and classroom time, saves the need of formulating practice materials and 
tests, and all resulting mimeographing costs. Pupils do not mark in the book, 
so it may be used by a different class each period. 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


1. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 11. 
2. How to Understand Social-Studies Reading _12. 
3. How to Use an Encyclopedia 13. 
4. How to Make an Honest Report 14. 
5. How to Use a Dictionary 15. 
6. How to Use a Map 16. 
7. How to Use an Atlas 
8. How to Do Committee Work 17. 
9. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis- _ 18. 
cussion 19. 
10. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 20. 





How 
How 
How 
How 
How 
How 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


to Use an Index 

to Use The World Almanac 

to Locate References on a Topic 

to Read Simple Graphs 

to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
to Read Percentages, Estimates and 


Figures 


How 
How 
How 
How 


———30-day approval—List price $1.50——— 


Net professional price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 


30 or more copies, 90c net each, keys ic each 


to Outline Social-Studies Material 
to Prepare a Good Report 

to Give an Oral Report 

to Make a Written Report 








INOR PUBLISHING CO. “24% 
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that will help keep Victory secure 


In schoolrooms throughout the na- 
tion, the youth of America are being 
guided toward their future peacetime 
tasks. Educators are preparing them 
to assume, with our returning heroes, 
the responsibilities and high pur- 
poses of a lasting peace. Sturdy 
American Seating Company school 
equipment aids the progress of their 
studies— Universal tables, and seats 


sood 


and desks that contribute to g 


posture and help conserve eyesight. 
School auditoriums are provided 
with attractive “American” chairs. 

Our present production is almost 
entirely limited to products needed 
for war, and will so continue until 
final Victory. When peace comes, 
however, we shall be ready, without 
delay, to supply your needs for 
the expanded educational programs 
ahead. 


Send for our latest catalog! 


cAtmerican Seating Company 


BUY W1iR BONDS 


hec 





WORLD'S L 


tre, Audito School, Church ansportation and Sted Seat 


FADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
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MODERN WRITING 
by 
WILLARD THORP 
Professor of English 
Princeton University 


and 


MARGARET FARRAND THORP 


An inspiring book illustrating the best qualities of contemporary prose. The selec- 
tions—all full length—have been written by such notable authors as H. G. Wells, 
John Dewey, T. S. Eliot, Willa Cather, Vincent Sheean, Raymond Gram Swing, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., the Editors of “Fortune,” William Allen White, and 
Lytton Strachey. Designed to play a dual roles MODERN WRITING provides ex- 
cellent models of style for students of composition and stimulating reading for all 
who turn its pages $2.10 list 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Cincinnati 2 
300 Pike Street 





LIVING AND LEARNING 
in a RURAL SCHOOL 


The lively narrative of the daily-life 
experiences of teacher and pupils in a 


By GENEVIEVE BOWEN 
Curriculum Director 


Bucks County Public Schools, 
Pennsylvania 


one-rocm school, as the teacher learns 
to know pupils’ individual needs, to 
understand the community, and to help 
the children find better ways of living 
and learning. The narrative serves as 
the background for the practical, real- 

ey istic study of the application to the 
Fae one-room schcol of the three-group or- 
ganization with a corresponding three- 


324 pp. $3.00 


(list price) 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York: Boston: Chicago 


Dallas: Atlanta: San Francisco 


cycle rotation of integrated content—a 
plan already in successful use in a num- 
ber of one-room schools throughout the 
ccuntry. 

















